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ORIGINAL MEXICAN TALES. 


THE DAYS OF ITURBIDE. 





IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 





Mrrzit hastened to the meson to apprise the travellers of the in- 
tended attack, after which he went in search of some of his Indian 
friends to defend them, his heart palpitating with fear, lest something 
should befall the lovely creature who had made so deep an impres- 
sion upon him. The ladies were not told of their danger, and the 
gentlemen, trusting to baffle the ladrones by taking another road, 
and relying on succour from the young Mexican, set out, although 
with much anxiety, on their journey. The arms of the party were in- 
spected, but, with the exception of those of Don Manvel and Mr. 
Leslie, they consisted of rusty sabres and useless carbines. They 
made up in noise for their wretched appointments, soldados and ar- 
nieros shouldermg their broken carbines and rusty swords, swearing 


by Santa Maria, they would blow the bandits before them like chatl 


before the wind. ‘The spirits of Matilda Leslie were excited by the 
freshness of the dawn, rich foliage and lovely scenery, and wondered 
much at her father’s silence, whose gloom seemed to increase as 
her gaiety rose, which, to her repeated inquiries, he attributed to the 
restless night he had passed among insects and heat. 

If she pointed out to his observation the numerous Indian monu- 
ments in sight, he would turn his eyes toward them, not with the 
gaze of an admirer, but scan and scrutinize them so anxiously, as if 
looking for something he expected to appear among them. If she 
called his attention to the rugged mountains frowning above them, 
or verdant hil!s covered with groves of evergreen-oak and palmetto, 
he would peer upon them so intently and fearfully, as if he thought 
some dreadful thing would emerge from behind them. His daughter 
smiled, leaned from the carriage, and tapped him on the shoulder 
with her fan. 

** Now, father, I really believe you are not awake yet, you look so 
sombre!” she said, gaily. ‘ Have bad dreams made you dull, father 
of mine '” 

“Tam not well, child, and would rather not converse.” 

* Oh, father, look there ! suddenly exclaimed Matilda. 

“ Where! where! what!” he cried m the greatest alarm. 

Matilda burst into a gay laugh which rang merrily out in the 
morning air. 

** How frightened you look, father; one would imagine you 
thought I saw a robber.” 

Her father declared he felt nervous, and wished her to be silent 
awhile, as she knew not what ugly neighbours her voice might arouse. 
‘The Sefioritas Estevez and their mother, who were in the carriage, 
shuddered and crossed themselves when she mentioned the robbers, 
and conjured her not to speak so lightly of them, as it always made 
them appear. 

“What a gloomy company I have fallen among,” said Matilda, 
smiling. ** I only wish to call your attention to those curious plants,” 
and she pointed to a group of cactus or prickly pear, whose huge, 
fieshy leaves, three or four feet in circumference, were piled up to 
the height of twenty feet, while here and there another species arose 
in one long, slender column, of twelve or more feet. 

The party had now risen to the top of an eminence which gave 
them a view into a lovely valley of San Cristobal. This possessed 
not the bold features of many they had passed m their journey, as it 
was narrower, and the hills which surrounded: t were not of great 
elevation, but covered to their summits with forest trees, hanging 
with festoons of gay, flowering vines 

** See how gently those soft green slopes run down to each other,” 
said Matilda to Dolores Estevez; sometimes they almost cross each 
other, enclosing such sweet verdant spots, while, again sweeping 
away, they leave a larger circle through which a brilliant little river is 
winding its wav. See, father, is ut not beautiful! And look how 
that distant lake of San Cristobal gleams m the rising sun." 

*Trisa lovely scene,” said her father, “and I particularly ad- 
mire those Indian cottages of canes, surrounded by fields of maize 
and sugar-cane, and ove: hung with the pretty Peruvian pepper-tree 

“‘ Ilow can you so admire tields and trees, Senorita Leslie!” said 
Delores; “1 never care to see anything except people.” 

* Well, behold,” said Matilda, “what is more picturesque than 
that group of Indian women, with their flowing blue dresses and large 
nalm-leaf hats, who are washing im the river, or carrving so grace- 
fully on their heads those classick water-jars t” 

*Oh, Ido not care for Indians,” replied the young creole, “I 


ld rather look at dogs 
* Las Indianos son bestias,” said her mother, “ they are heri- 
ticks ; for, although they attend the cathedrals, they worship their 
idols in secret. Several have been found in their houses.” 

* Madre mia.” said Mercedes, her youngest daughter, “*T am sure 
there are some of them good ; there is my old nurse, and that young 
man, Father Dominguez brings sometimes to our house, and who 
brought home la Senorita Leslie last night.” 

 Mutali is an Indiano, it is true,” replied her mother, * but he has 
been brought up and highly educated by the padre, who freely sup- 
phes him with money; the lower class are as dust beneath our feet, 


w 








vile and ignorant.” 

The carriage was slowly lumbering its wavy down the hill during 
this conversation, and an arriero, who was walking by its side leading 
his mule, whether accidentally or not, broke forth with the common 
country ballad— 

*“ No son mui malos, 
Los Mejicanos,” etc. 


This simple defence of his countrymen affected Matilda, who, from 


that moment, felt a strong interest in the r Indians, heightened 
by the remembrance of the graceful young Metali Zuantopet! 

The sun was now risen, and although not over the hill tops, poured 
its rays in bright streaks across the plain. ‘The numerous flowers, 
which were bursting out m every direction among the trees or over 
the valley, enriching the air with their fragrance, the flocks of gay 
birds, among which was the gaudy paroquet, so amused the party that 
their spirits arose, particularly thase ofa&e gentlemen, who now hoped 
they had completely eluded the robbers. ‘The cavalcade wheeled 
rapidly through the valley, the gaudy carnage flashing back the morn- 
ing rays, while the gay and picturesque attire of their Mexican at- 
tendants and soldiers, added to the brillianey of the scene. The 
plain was passed, and they found themselves in one of those deep, 
gloomy barrancas, which so often breek the face of the country. Here 
thev were caretully picking their way, for the high, stony wall on 
each side of them scarcely admutted the hght of day, when the report 
of a cartine startled their nerves like an electrick shock In an in- 
stant alter, rough, wild-looking men, armed with spears and carbines, 
came springing down the rocks on each side, or rushing up the de- 
file in front 

“Santa Maria! the 
mouth; and flinging themselves on their knees, the arrieros and ser- 
vants crossed themselves violently, calling upon their saints to save 
them. ‘ Neustra Sehora de Gaudaloupe, hear us!” they cried 
** Madre de dios, San Antonio, Santiago, save us 

No defence was made, even by the soldiers, who fled up the hull 
upon the first intimation of danger. All was m contusion; the mules 
fell to kicking, and the ladies screamed loudly for help. Matilda's 
father had snatched her from the carriage with the quickness of light- 
ung, and, placing her before him, fled to the mouth of the detile 

** Abajo, senores !” the bandits called as they approached. ** Down 
with your faees to the earth, or you shall be shot!” 

Every man threw himself down on his face without ever dream- 
ing of disobeying the robbers’ mandate, and the brigands rushed tor- 
ward to secure their prey. Suddenly the ery of * Lox Indianos, los 
Indianos !" arose, and, as the robbers were bounding towards the tra- 
vellers, a band of Indians arose, as if by enchantment, between them 
and the carriage, their carbines pointed at Romano and his men. As 
if the sight had turned them into stone, the bandits remained for one 
moment gazing upon the unexpected vision. ‘The whole formed a 
striking picture. ‘The gay carnage and its fainting ladies im front, 
the prostrate attendants, the Indians in their blue-and-white-striped 
shirts, short calico breeches and large straw hats, presenting such a 
contrast to the bandits’ wild and picturesque costume. For one mo- 
ment Only they stood, the next Romano dashed forward, calling out, 
* The northerner is escaping with his danghter! Secure the car- 


robbers—los ladrones!’’ burst from every 





riage while | follow them!” 

The robbers came on very boldly at first, but their captain had 
left them, and meeting with more resistance than they expected, thes 
gradually gave back and disappeared. Mitzh approached the car- 
riage, but she he sought wi not there 

* Where is Miss Leshe he exclaimed 

* Fled with her father,” answered Sehor Estevez 

“ Hasten after them, for they are pursued by a robber.” 

*Itis Romano !” he exclaimed in despair, ** and she is lost! 








The interest he felt for the fair-haired maiden lent wings to the 
Mexican, and he was soon im sight of them. They were obliged to 


go more slowly on account of the roughness of the stony path, and 
Romano was springing acToss the rocks in hope s of interce | ting the ma 
at the mouth of the barranco. How eagerly Mitzh wateled the 
race! One more bound and the horse would free the pass, when 
speeding over the valley he might outstrip his enemy, who was on foot 

The horse leaps forward, he reaches the mouth of the pass, when, 
“Oh, virgin of Gaudaloupe, save her!” cries Mitzli, for, on a rock 
alone stands Romano—in his hand he poises a lasso, ‘The 
springs past him, when, with a well-directed aim, the rope is thrown, 


forms a noose around the neck of the steed and he is jerked 


hors« 


trac by 
wards, throwing his rider to the ground ! 

Mr. Leshe was stunned by the fall, and Matilda famted upon his 
bosom. Aftersecuring the horse, Romano advanced to his prisoners 
Silently he gazed upon them a moment. * So, you thought to es- 
**such insolence deserves worse put 
Come, fair girl, you must bring me a 
Your tather we will leave to 


cape Romano!” he said ish- 
ment than you have received 
nich ransom, or be a bandit’s bride! 
my band!" 

He lifted the insensible girl, and placing her on the 
after, and rode rapidly away, before the despairing Mitzli could ap- 
He remarked the 


horse, sprang 


proach near enough to give her anv assistance 
direction taken by Romano, which was toward the ruined hacienda 
no doubt expecting to tind some of his band there, eager to impar 
news ol their success ; ar d witha hope of intercepting him by cross 
ing the hills, Mitzh again sought the tield of batth Mr 
raised, and carried to the coach, but so myured by his tall he 
unable to go in pursiit of his dauchter. He cheered him, by « hnyaging 
¢ once more moved forward on their 


Leshe was 





was 


to seek her out, and the corfeg 
road to Me nco 

Romano reac hed the hacienda after a toilsome rude, 
heavy b 


for the horse 
was already fatigued bv his race, and bearing a rden, he 
moved at a slow pace Arrived at last, Romano gave his usual sig- 
nal, sure his band had time enough to reach tt, with their spoils, be- 
fore him—but was surprised to find it unanswered. He rode through 
the portal into the patio; but, apparently, all the stables and houses 
which surrounded the court were uninhabited 

«The borrachios !" be cried ; “where linger they! Perez' Mignel' 
and again, as if by magick, the Indians started up before him '—* Mal- 
'* he ered, and wheeling around, would have fled 
by his enemies 


ditos Indianos 
throngh the gates, but they were also crowded 


* Give way!” he shouted, * or dread Romano's vengeance ! 


** You are my prisoner, Romano!" said Mitzli, stepping forward 
* Surrender that lady to my care !" 

* Never!” he cried; and drawing a dirk, held it over the insen- 
sible Matilda. “ One step toward me, and she dies ! 

Mitzh groaned with anguish. * Must! then leave her in the power 
of the robber, or shall I see her perish before my eyes !" 

Romano slowly paced his horse toward the gate, the dirk still 
gleaming in bis hand, and several Indians, not knowing what to do, 
were giving way. 

“What mean you!” cried the Mexican, frantically rashing for- 
ward. ‘Close around him! He shall not bear her off '" 

* Then die, fair girl!” said Romano, raising his hand aloft 

**Stav thy hand, thou bloody man!” cried the distracted Mitzli 
“She shall not die! Hermanos, let the wretch pass free '—this 
young creature must not thus be sacrificed. Ride forth, Romano!” 

The Indians did not relish the idea of permitting the bandit's es- 
cape, and they began to murmur. A delicately-formed Indian girl 
was also observed gliding among them, and whisperimg in every ear 
Romano observed her 

*Itus Donlla!” he said, “and her jealousy will wreck me!" 

The boldest among the Indians now stepped forward, evidently 
influenced by the Indian girl 

* Why should we let the robber go free ' he said 
giritous! Let her die, and secure the bravo " 

Matilda, who had been reviving, now lifted her head, and gazed 
around with affmght, until her eve fell upon Mitzh 

* Oh, save me, sir!” she ered, stretching her arms toward him ; 
* Save me, good Meyecano, from these dreadful men !" 

Mitzh advanced toward the bandit 

* Romano, listen to me! he said. “ The death of the girl cannot 
save you, for the Indians are not willing to let you escape, and at 
one word from me you will be secured and taken to Meyico for exe 
cution. You have heard of the famous mine of La Navidad, known 
only to the Indians, who have sworn not to reveal it, lest they be 
forced to work the mines. ‘There the pure gold hes m lumps on the 
soil, and | know | kave power enough to induce them to take vou 
there, and gather as much as you like of solid ore, Surrender the 
then, La Navidad are yours—worth a dozen 


** What is the 


1 
ana 


girl, the riches of 
ransoms ! 
“Can | trust yeu ' 
* T swear by our lady of Gaudaloupe ' 
" ] ay 
Woh a thnll of jov, Matilda threw herself into the arms of Mitzi 
Proudly and fondly he pressed her to him. A new bemg seemed 


Ile was no longer the seorned Indian; but, 


* said Romano 


ree '—she is yours ' 


aroused withm him 


loved and trusted by this noble ereature, he felt as of he could 
tread the world beneath his feet At lus command, the Indians 
threw off them serapes, forming a seft and thick bed, upon which 
Mitzh entreated Matilda to repose herself a few minutes. The in- 





fluence of Mitzh, the descendant of them ancent princes, with the 


Indians, bueked with the arguments of Donmlla, were long used im 
vain, so relvetant were the poor Indians to let the eruel Spaniards 
see thou tidden treasure, so well did they know the consequences 

sly to ensue to themselves \t lust, however, they consented, 
and blindfolding Romano, led him to ther El Dorado. When his 
bandage was taken off, he found himself m a eave. through which 
run a rivulet, the sands of which were gold, and its banks strewn 
with large | imps Of Virgin ore He loaded himself with as much as 
he could carry, while Donlla, who accompamed hun, collected a 
quantity of the ore, with which be returned to bis haunts. In the 


Mitzl: placed Matida before hum, and bore her to the 
that of the 


meanwhie, 





nearest Indian cottage, which proved to be parents ol 
Dorilla, Romano's mistress. Here Matida was foreed to remain 
some time, to acquire strength enough to reparr to Meyico. Tt was a 
pretty cottage, situate don the banks of a lonely jake, far among the 
moontains. Tt was formed of bamboo, covered, root and sides, with 
palmetto-leaves, divided into rooms by mattings of coarse grass, 
which were hung up to the root The largest room was neatly white 
wa |, having little furniture save a bench fastened around the walls, 
painted in brillant hues, and covered with matting. An altar, with 


a cross, stood im one corner, while a pieture of ther patron saint or- 





namented the other. The door was shaded by afew graceful Peru- 
vian pepper-trees, whose red bernes and green glossy leaves gave it 
a gay appearance \round the carden was a hedge of aloes, from 
Which they made their pulque its tall stem, reachimg to the height 
of ewht feet, was covered with beautiful white bells. Matilda, being 
much fargued, retured to rest herself upon a bed, and she pt soundly 
until after noon She then awoke, and ue ntly rising, stole to the 
doo The sullness of all around her was very refreshing after her 

te tumults. The mtense heat was quivermg ever the tields, and 

nt every living thing mte shelter and shade The paroquets were 

lent we prove the cows stood in groups wuder the trees—and 
beneath the shadow of a graceful palmetto, crowned with white pyra 


mid awh stood mm the lake, near the shore, 
an image of inmmocence and re pose Thu men were asleep, whale the 
mistress of the house sat slowly puffing the smoke from ber ciyarita 
This had been presented by Mitzh, which so ope ned her heart, that 
she obeved his least command, and now ran to present 2apotes, 
-hnromovas, and other fruits to Matilda 

Were she not in haste to quiet her father’s alarm, Matilda would 


s of flowers, te snow-crame 





gladly have lingered longer at that sweet cottage, conversing with 
Mutzh, or listenmge to his guitar, as he sang beneath her window at 
night. Being too weak to nde a horse, Matilda was placed in the 
onlv vehicle the cottage could produce. This was a country cart, 
having a covering made of canes and straw, open ateach end, witha 
peaked roof, on the top of which was a cross, and the wheels were 
extremely broad. This vehicle was drawn by four oxen, guided by 
an Indian, who walked beside them, carrying a goad of cane, eht 
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feet long. Upon some blankets 
to her, an interminable while, Until aroused by thé exclamation of 
Mitzli, who rode beside her : 
Mejico El Grande!” She sprang from the cart, and was astonished, 
breathless, at the view before her. She stood upon one of an im- 
mense circle of imposing mountains, presenting every varied aspect 
of beauty and grandeur. Every hue was there, from the dark-green 
hills near her, to the violet and brown tints of the steril peaks, the 
blue of those far distant lulls, in countless multitudes, and unnum- 
bered fantastick shapes, far away to the distant horizon, until the 
bright, snowy summits of the farthest are almost lost in the clouds. 
From among these mayestick creations arose, here and there, a 
gloomy voleano; one of them, Colima, vomiting forth smoke, like 
dragons of old guarding a magick treasure. ‘This glorious amphi- 
theatre enclosed a lovely plain, covered with villages and churches, 
while in the midst, surrounded by canals and gleaming lakes, sat the 
queenly city of Montezuma, the Venice of the Aztecs! ‘This rare 
picture was coloured with every brilliant tint, and, viewed through a 
pure and transparent atmosphere, produced the most surprising and 
lovely etlect 

* Beautiful! sublime! was all that Matilda could say at first. 
“ This, then, is the far-famed city of Mejico?” 

“Yes, ladv! But lovely as it appears to you now, what must it 
have been in the days of its glory! ‘Then it lay in the midst of a large 
end lovely lake, like a white water-lily, swumming upon the bosom 
of the water. This lake was covered with floating gardens, which 
were loaded with flowers of every dye. But our city, our name, our 
nation, and even our gods, have given place to those of the usurper 
Our ancient palaces have been razed to the ground, to leave room for 
the edifices of the destroyer ; for Cortez palace stands where once 
the house of Montezuma arose—and on the site of our temple arises 
the oppressors’ proud cathedral! ‘Tenochlitlan is no more !” 

Matilda gazed with deep interest up to the fine face of the young 
Mexican, whose dark, mournful eyes were fixed on the eity of his 
fathers! He turned, and met her admiring gaze, which so moved 
him, that he involuntarily seized her hand, and pressed it to his lips 
Suddenly he dropped it, alarmed at his boldness, while a deep glow 
covered Matilda's brow and cheek. A drive over a causeway, lined 
with trees, adorned with statues, and filled with natives, bearing 
loads of fruit and flowers to market, brought the pair to the eity ot 
Meyico ; and Matilda uttered expressions of delight at the beauty and 
grandeur of the architecture, the width of the streets, through which 
one might look down a long vista of cathedrals and palaces, and 
gaily-painted and adorned houses, having a rich back-ground of dis- 
tant mountains. It was afternoon, and every one was abroad. ‘The 
colonades of the Plaza Mayor were crowded with well-dressed ladies 
and gentlemen, chatting and smoking eigars. ‘The house of Don 
Manuel Estevez, where Mr. Leslie resided, was a fine structure of 
dark marble, ornamented with and of 
“Through large gates they passed into the interour, a court adorned 
with vases of flowers and statues, which were also placed around 
the balustrades of the balconies above. ‘They ascended the stone 
staircase, and were shown by the servants ito a large aad lofty 
saloon, covered with matting. Its furniture was antique, but richly 
gilded, while the walls were adorned with numerous paintings, in 
silver frames, and costly mirrors. Here Matilda found herself in the 
arms of her father, who was still ill from his fall, and who heaped 
thanks and blessnigs upon her preserver, whom he said he should 
always hold im the light of a dear and intimate fnend. How sweet 
were these words, coming from the father of one whom he loved so 
Dou Manuel also stepped forward to express his gra 
titude for his protection, without which they would have been robbed, 
and probably murdered. In the Spanish style of courtesy, he bade 
hun consider his house, family, servants and carriages as entirely his 
own; hoped he would take up his residence in thei dwelling, in 
which he wished he might live a thousand years. Mitzli then took 
his leave, and departed immediately for Queretaro, to join the revo- 
Jutionists. Alter the fall of this place, he was sent to a more dis- 
tant part of the country to urge the Indians and Creoles of that part 
to nse and join the insurgents 


’ 


rarvings statues saints 


passionately ! 


(To be concluded in our nert.) 





SELECTED MISCELLANY. 


THE MAN OF LEISURE AND A PRETTY GIRL, 


Tue Man of Leisure called on Monday on Miss Emma Roberts, a 
blooming girl of seventeen” Emma was clear-starching. ‘Talk about 
the trials of men! What have they to annoy them in comparison 
with the mysteries of clear-starehing; alas, how clear! 
Emma was going on in the full ude of success, indulying in the 
buoyant thoughts of her age; there was a soft light about her eve, 
as she drew out the edge of a fiche, or clapped it with her small 
hands, as if they felt the impulse ot young hopes. 

“Tam sure Harry Bertram looked at this collar last Sunday; | 
wonder if he hked it,” thought she, and a gentle sigh rustled the 
folds of her morning robe on her Just then the door bel! 
sounded, and the Man of Leisure walked into the sitting-room. 
where Emma with a nice establishment of smoothing-irons, ¢ 
ensconced herself for the morning 

“You won't mind a friend's looking in upon you," said Mr 
Inkhoa, with an at home air ; 

Emma blushed, loosened the strings of her apron, gave a glance 
at her starched fingers, and, saying “take a seat, sir,”’ suspended 
her work with the grace of natural In the meanwhile, 
the starch grew cold and the irons were overheated. Emma was 
not loquacious, and the dead pauses were neither few nor far be- 
tween. Emma, rendered desperate, renewed her operations, but 
with diminished ardour: her clapping was feeble as the applause to 
an unpopular orater ; she burnt her fingers, her face became flushed, 
and by the time the Man of Leisure had sitten out his hour, gray 
hue, and an indelible smuteh distivured Heury Bertram's collay 


seldom 


bosom 


>, had 





poruteness, 





Mr. Juklia soon called again, and met Harry Bertram. It was 
not the influence of coquetry, but Emma rallied her powers, and 
talked more to Mr. Inklin than to Harry, a modest youth, thrown 
somewhat into the shade bv the veteran visiter, who outstaved him 
Harry, who was nota Man of Leisure not call 
cays; when he did, Mr. Inklin had repped in™ before him, and 
was twirling bis watch-key 4 

everlasting aflirmatives 


. could 


“d 


fur several 
with lus cold, wandering eyes and the 
Emma sewed imdustriously, and her dark | 
lashes concealed her eves Her cheeks were beautifully flushed, 
but for whom! = Mr. Inklin toved witlyher work box, without seem. 
ing to know that he was touching what Harry thought a shrine 


MARR 


Matilda lay, and travelled, it seemed i 
| raised her soft eyes with a look that ought to have detained a rea- 
**Sehora, come forth, and look upon | 


> 


ne : — ai — 

Harry looked a little fierce, and bade good night abruptly. Emma 
sonable man, but he was prepossessed, and the kind glance was 

| lost. Emma wished Mr. Iuklin at the bottom of the sea ; but there 
he sat, looking privileged because he was a Man of Leisure. 

The fastening of the windows reminded him that he must go, for 
he did not limit his evening calls to an hour. Emma went to her 

'bed-room. She was just ready to cry, but a glance at her mirror 

' showed such bright cheeks that it stopped the tears, and she fell into 
a passion. She ued her night-cap into a hard knot, and broke the 

| string in a pet. 

| Henry Bertram is a fool,” said she, “ to let that stick of a man 
‘keep him from me. I wish I could change places with him,”—and 
sitting down on a low seat, she trotted her foot and heaved some 
deep sighs 

The Man of Leisure “ just called in” twice a week for three 
mouths. Report was busy ; Harry's pride was roused. He ofiered 
himself to another pretty gui, and was accepted. Emma's bright 
cheeks faded, her step grew slow, and lier voice was no longer to be 

, heard in its gay carol from stair to stair, She was never talkative, 
but now she was sad) Mr. Inklin continued to * drop im ,” bis beart 

' was a little love-touched, but then there was * time enough.” One 
evening he came with a look of news. 

“IT have brought you a bit of Harry Bertram’s wedding-cake,” 
said he to Emma. 

Emma turned pale, then red, then burst into tears. ‘The Man of 
Leisure was coucerned. Emma looked very prettily as she strug. 
gled with her feelings, while the tears dried away ; and he offered 
her his heart and hand. 

**T would sooner lie down in my grave than marry you!” said the 
gentle Emma, in a voice so loud that Mr. Inklin started, and rushing 
to her apartment, the china rang in the closet as she slammed the 

Mr. Inklin was astonished. Poor Emma covered up her 
heart and smiled agam, but she never married, nor even destroyed a 
litle flower that Harry Bertram gave her when it was mght for her 
to love and hope. ‘The Man oi Leisure bore her refusal with pluilo- 
sophy, and contimued to * drop in.* 


door 


THE MAN OF LEISURE AND THE PALE BOY. 


* You'll please not to forget to ask the place for me, sir.” said a 
pale, blue-cyed boy, as he brushed the coat of the Man of Leisure at 
his lodgings 

* Certamly not,” said Mr. Inklin, * I shall be going that way ina 
day or two.” 

** Did you ask for the place for me yesterday ?” said the pale boy, 
on the following day, with a quivering lip, as he performed the 
same’ office 

** No," was the answer 


er 


* ] was busy, but [ will to-day.’ 

* Heaven help my poor mother,” murmured the boy, and gazed 
listlessly on the cent Mr. Inklin laid in his hand 

The bov went home. He ran to the hungry children with the loaf 
of bread he had earned by brushing the gentlemen's coats at the 
hotel. They shouted with joy, and his mother held out her ema- 
ciated hand for a portion, while a sickly smile tlitted across his 
face 

** Mother, dear,” said the boy, “* Mr. Inklin thinks he can get me 
the place, and I shall have three meals a day—only think, mother, 
three meals !—and it won't take me three minutes to run home and 
share it with you.’ 

The morning came, and the pale boy's voice trembled with eager- 
ness as he asked Mr. Inklin af he had apphed for the place 

* Not yet,” said the Man of Leisure, * but there is time enough.” 
Another morning 





The cent that morning was wet with tears. 
arrived 

“It is verv thoughtless in the bey to be so late,” said Mr. Inklin 
* Not a soul here to brush my eoat !* 

The child came at length, lus fice swollen with weeping 
saul the Man of 


. Leisure, “ but 


* Tam sorry to disappommt you,” 
the place m Mr. C- 

Phe boy stopped brushing and burst afresh mto tears 
care now,” said he, sobbing, * we may as well starve. 
dead.” 

The Man of Leisure was shocked, and he gave the 
dollar! 





s store was taken up yesterday.’ 
*“T don't 
Mothe ris 


pale bey a 


THE MAN OF LEISURE ON A DEATH-BED. 


Mr. Inklin was taken ill. He had said often that he thought reli- 
gion might be a good thing, and he meant to look into it. An anxious 
triend brought a clergyman to hin. He spoke tenderly, but seriously, 
to the sutlerer, of eternal truths 

* Call to-morrow,” said the Man of Leisure, “and we will talk 
about these matters.” 


That mght the Man of Leisure died. 


THE INDIAN WIDOW. 


The followmg account of Janania, wife of Otram Gose, whe was 
burnt alive with her husband, September 
head of the bazaar of Amsbang, written by Mr. John W 
was present, will serve to show to what length the women in [adia 
carry their attachment te ther husbands :—**As soon as her hus- 
band was given over by the doctors,” says the writer, ** she sent for 
a bramin, and declared her intention to burn herself, son, and dauy 
ter, being the whole of her family, together; from which some ne 
bours endeavoured as much as possible to dissuade her, but all to ne 
purpose and from that time s} to eat anything ¢ xcept ’ 
few plantains and 


the second, L776, at the 
lson, 


Who 





refused 

She sent for all her friends, who staid 

In the 
t} a ; : 

ing the man died, and his son came to me to ask leave to burn Ins 


we 
} 
betel-nuts 


with her all mght, and with whom she was very merry 


Ther 





father and mother in the market-place, as it belongs to the plantatior 
and is close to my house. I consented, but said that I should take 
cure no force was used to make her burn agaist her will told 





me he was so far fram forcing, that he h 
a month for hfe; but vet could not help saving it would reflect an 


heneur on the family for his mother to burn 


’ 


id offered her two rupees 


The man was scare 


cold betore he and his wile were carried upon men’s shoulders, shi 


sitting by him; and having provided herself with some cowres, she 
distributed them among the populace, together with rice fried in but- 


} 


ter and sugar, very plentifully, as she passed from her house to the 


place of burning, where, when she arrived, they had not begun to 


make the pile; she was therefore put down, together with her dead 
husband, gave several orders to the people us making her pile, and 


+ —— ee — 
was so far from being in the leest afraid that she rejoiced much. I 
went up to her, and asked her if it was with her own free will and 
consent; she told me it was, and that she was much obliged to me 
for giving her leave to burn in that place, and desired I would not 
offer to oppose it, as she would certainly make away with herself, if 
she were now prevented. She sat talking with her friends and neigh- 
bours tll the pile was ready, which was above an hour, and then 
went a little distance off, whither the deceased was also carned, and 
both being washed with water from the Ganges, had clean clothes 
put upon them. ‘The son of the deceased then put a paper crown 
or cap upon his father’s head, of the same kind as 1s usual for them 
to wear at their marriages ; and a bramin woman brought four lamps 
burning, put one of them into the women’s hand, and placed the 
other three round her upon the ground. All the time she held the 
lamp in her hand, the bramim woman was repeating some prayers to 
her, which, when finished, she put a garland of flowers round her 
head, and then yave the sen ef the deceased, who was standing close 
by, a ring made of grass, (which she put upon one of his fingers,) 
and an earthen plate full*ef boiled rice and plantains mixed up to- 
gether, which he immediately offered to his deceased father, putting 
it three times to his mouth, and then in the same manner to his mo- 
ther, who did not taste it. ‘The deceased was supported all this ume, 
and sat upright close by his wife, who never spoke after tus, but 
made three salams to her husband by putting her hands upon the 
soles of his feet, and then upon her own head. ‘The deceased was 
then carried away, and laid upon the pile, and his wife immedi- 
ately followed with a pot under her arm, containing twenty-one cow- 
ries, twenty-one pieces of satlron, twenty-one betel-nuts, and the 
leaf ready made up for chewing; one little piece of iron, and one 
piece of sandal wood. When she got to the pile, she looked a little 
upon her husband, who was lying upon it, and then walked seven 
tunes round it; when she stopped at his feet, and made the same 
obeisance to him as before. She then mounted the pile without help, 
and laid herself down by her husband’s side, putting the pot which 
she carned close to her head ; then clasped her husband in her arms, 
and the son who was standing ready with a whisp of straw lighted in 
his hand, put the blaze of it three times to the mouth both ef his fa- 
ther and mother, and then set the pile on fire all round, while the 
populace threw reeds and light wood upon them, and they were both 
burnt to ashes in less than an hour. I believe she soon died, for she 
never moved, though there was no weight upon her but what she 
migt It was en- 
urely a voluntary act, and she was as much in her senses as she ever 
was in her life. I forgot to mention that her forehead was thickly 
‘painted with red paint, which she scraped off with her nails, and dis- 
tributed among her friends ; and she also gave them chewed betel 
of her mouth, for which favours every oue seemed very solicitous.”” 


it easily overset, if such had been her inelimation 


out 


THE AFFECTIONATE BROTHERS. 


The fo 
thers 
the capital of Japan :—* ‘These three sous, who were m a state of 
indigence, worked might and day to maintain thew mother; but as 
the ¢ of ther for that purpose, 
they formed a very singular resoluuen. A proclamation had been 
1 by the cubo, that whoever sho ild seize 


lowing extraordinary instance of the ailection of three bro- 
(though pagans) to ther mother, took place inthe enty of Mecco, 


mings labour were not sutiicient 


issued a robber, and con- 
duct Lim bound to the magrstrates, should receive a considerable re- 
p that 
hould carry 


s} 


ward They therefore agreed one of thei should pass for a 


Lihat the tim bound to the ma- 
hey might provide a subsistence for their mother 
he t ve lot fell upon the 


should me tie 
and carried betore the 


other two 


ht as 
robber, anc 





gistrates, that 


victim, t 


j 
na 


Hlaving cast lots who 
youngest, who suffered hunself to be bou 
judge, to whom he declared himself a crimmal, though innocent of 
lie was immediately thrown imto prison, and his bro- 
Before thev de parted, they 
vrother, and all three embraced 
1 lance of tears. "The 


any crime 
thers received the promised ward 
desirous to take leave of the: 
) } 


lerness, and 





were 
each other with great ter 
nudge, who happened by accident to be m a place trom whence he be- 
. not | minal should 

hands of 
nd ordered one of 


held this scene ving able to comprehend how a ern 








“pt 
show so much allection to those who had placed him im the 





istice, caused the execution to be 


suspend¢ 
t 





to follow the two brothers, and mark 


his people the place to which 
As soon as they came home, they related to their 


d 


thev m t 


mother what had happened ; but the poor woman, when she he: 


0 








that ber youngest son was in prison, bevan to we 4. and giving vent 
to tne Os imentable eres, 1, she was resolved to starve rathe r 
than live by saert ice the stle Of their brother *Gio,” said she, tiny 
affectionate children, but unnatural brothers, ck the money 
you received, and restore 1 mvysan it he is st if le is dead, 





think no more of mamt 
survive him, and am deternu 


* The servant of the pic 


my me, but provide ¢ 


ved to starve 





¢, Who had t 








ately to his master, aud gave an account 

judge sent for the prisoner, lterrovated | 

threats to tell the whole truth. ‘The voune man having made a full 
contession, the } ulge sent a report of the atiaw to the cubo, who was 
so atlected with this neble action, that he was desirous of seeing the 
three brothers When thev arrived at t palace, he praised them 
for their tilal affection, and gave to the yvoungest, who hed offered 
to submit to death, m order to mamtain his mothe A pension of one 





thousand tive hundred crowns, and one of tive hundred to each of 
his brotlers.”’ 


CAPER CUTTING. 








On the island of Malta, the eaper-tree grows wild in ercat plenty, 
and is particularly al nt on the walls of Lavalette, which, since 
the capture of the ts! as been the undisputed perquisite of the 
otficer m command of the engmeers. Some time ago the officer c¢ 
nanding that corps ned to the governour, sti that the 

ees were cut do e truit ca by the mhabitants, 





rnour to issue or the protection of 

what he conce be his lawful proj n which the old fa- 
echous gentleman gave out the foaniowing hue icrous order 

Pe | +} } tet } t Ge . ] , 

Whereas it has been reported to me, by the officer commanding 


the inhabitants of 
d 
—It is the 
future cul capers, cither 


xcept the heutenant-colone! commanding the engineers 
' }, 


the engineers, that have for some Unie 
er-trees hanging ¢ 
he 


op or sides of thir 





cut down 





ce Outside of the garrison command of t governour 
r} on the t } 


bat no one nu 


Was, ¢ 


one found cutting his capers on the walls, after this nouficat 
t amd, for at 


tion of so flagitious an act, the next capers they cul will be their ce, 
it the tail af a calash, to the tune of a cat-a’-nine tails.” 


confined im the black-hole for the first offence ; 
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THE WORTH OF WOMAN. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Honoured be woman! she beams on the sight, 
Graceful and fair, like a being of light ; 
Scatters around her, wherever she strays, 
Roses of bliss oer our thorn-covered ways ; 
Roses of Paradise, sent from above, 

To be gathered and twined in a garland of love. 





Man, on Passien’s stormy ocean, 
Tossed by surges mountain high, 
Courts the hurricane’s commouon, 
Spurns at Reason’s feeble ery 
Loud the tempest roars around him, 
Louder still it roars within ; 
Flashing lights ef hope confound him, 
Stuns hin life's incessant din. 


Woman invites him, with bliss in her smile, 
To cease from toil, and be happy awhile, 
Whispering wootngiy-—come to my bower— 
Go not in search of the phantom of power— 
Honour and wealth are illusorv—come ! 
Happiness dwells in the temple of Home 


Man, with fury stern and savage, 
Persecutes his brother man, 

Reckless if he bless or ravage, 
Action—action—sull his plan. 

Now creating—now destroying— 
Ceaseless wishes tear his breast— 

Ever seeking—ne’er enjoying— 
Still to be—but never blest 


Woman, contented in silent repose, 

Enjoys in its beauty life’s flower as it blows, 
And waters and tends it with an innocent heart ; 
Far richer than man with his treasures of art, 
And wiser by far in her circle contined, 

Than he with his science and flights of the mind 





Coldly to himself sufficing, 
Man disdains the gentler arts, 
Knoweth net the bliss arising 
From the inte rchange of hearts 
Slowly through h:s bosom stealing, 
Flows the genial current on, 
Till, by age’s frost congealing, 
It is hardened into stone 


She, like the harp, that instinctively rings, 

As the night-breathing zephyr soft sighs en the string 
Responds to each impulse with ready reply, 
Whether sorrow or pleasure her sympathy trv ; 





And tear-drops and smiles on her countenance 


t 


i af May 


Like sunshine and showers in a mor 


Through the range of inan’s dommion 
"Terrour is the ruling word— 
And the standard of opinion 
Is the temper of the sword 
Strife exults, and Pity, blushing. 
From the scene despairing flics, 
Where, to battle madly rushing, 
Brother upon brother dies 
Woinan commands 
She rules by enchantment the realm of the soul ; 


with a milder control— 


As she glances around in the light of her smile, 
‘The war of the passivas is hushed for awlule— 
And Discord, content 


? t 


Reposes entranced on th 


from his lurv to cease, 


e billows of peace 





THE INFLUENZA. 


Many persons have tried to give a description of the peculiar las. 


ite, into which this distemper plunges 


situde, the care-for-nothing st 


* , rr +} ‘ a y 
vs patie nt—but we have never met with a sketch of its etlects more 


quaint, and yet more true, than the tollowing, which we extract from 
a letter addressed to Bernard Barton, by Charles Lamb 


* Do you know what it is to succumb under an msurmountable 


indisposit on to do anvthing—a total deadness and 
of vitality—an indifference to locality—a 


dav-inare—an 
distaste—a_ suspension 
numb, soporitical good-for-nothingness—an ossification all over- 

an ovster-like imsensitility to passing events—a mind-stupour—a 
brawny defiance to the needles of a thrusting-im-conscience' Did 
sou ever have a very bad cold, with atotal irresolution to submit to 
water-grucl processes! This has been for lot, and 
mv excuse: my fingers drag heavily over this paper, and to my 


thinking it’s three-and-twenty furlongs from thence to the end ot 


many weeks my 





his demi-sheet. I have not a thing to sav—nothing 1s of more un- 
portance than another; I am flatter than a denial or a pancake; 
Judge "5 W12 when the head ism Re dotler than 





emptier tha 
a country stage when the 
ledge life at all only by an o 


actors are otf it; acipher 0! | acknow- 


easional cough, and a permanent phieg 


it, and 1 don't 








matical pain in the chest My dav is gone into twilig! 
think it worth the expense of « les 
«My wick has a thief t, but [ can’t muster courage to sm 
I inhale suffocation; J] can’t distinguish veal from mutton at 
interests me. If vou told me the world would come to an ¢ 
to-morrow. I should just say, ‘will it?’ I have not volition enough 
t dot m ‘s n i ss to comb mv evebrt < Vv eves ire 
set imyv hea mv ims 4 t to sce a } ’ eat 
M or elds. syed th didn’t sav when the 1« P 4 Ww nav 
skull is a Grub-street attick to let—not so m isa t stool leit 
1 it: mv hand writes, not I—jus ‘| iv o » little 
when their heads a i Obl, lor a ) of cholick 
toothach in earwig I auditor visular orgags ; 
1in is hfe—the sharper, the more evidence of vit s anat 
this death ' Did vou ever hay n obstinate cold " c 4 eove 
weeks’ unintermitting chill--a suspension of hope, f ovine 
d everything ! Yet do I try ll | can to evre it; T try wines, and 
spirits. and smoking, and snuff in unsparing quantities, but t 


= i 
only seem to make me worse instead of better. I sleep im a 





room, but it does me no good; I come home late of ny 
not find anv visible amendment 


IRISH CANNIBALISM. THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


“ Sawney Bean,” said Mr. Campbell, “‘ was a robber and a mur-— - » 
derer, (by many thought to be the devil himself.) who lived several Fer the New York Mirror. 
years in a cave @n the opposite coast of Ireland.” —- 

«When '” creed several voices ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONFLAGRATION IN NEW-YORK, 

“ At the beginning of the sixteenth century,” replied Mr. Camp- Decer-ser 16th, 1835, 
bell ; * but in what year | have forgotten. Certain it is, he was a 
cannibal as well as a murderer, and lived, himself and his wife and 
children, upon the bodies and blood of the unfortunate people who 
fell nto their hands.” 

“* Heaven preserve us!” said all the company, while the ram beat 
louder and louder against the windows 

* His cave,” continued Mr. Campbell, “ communicated with the Hark! the mingled clang 
sea, but was almost closed up with rocks on one side; and opened = many a& tocsin-—while the firm towers shake 
into the country through a subterrancous passage, covered eutirels - neath ther tron tongue Wild, frenzied shouts 

, ’ gee >. » EY ng 9 CO wake the sleeping child. Devouring flame 

with furze and briars on the other. People perpetually disappeare d Tosses its hannes, and thick, volumed emoke 
from the fields, and were searched for, but always in vain. ‘The land Which strove at first the awfal wreck to veil, 
seemed under a curse, and the inhabitants began to abandon it tlackens the skies. How wide the ruin spreads! 
However, this horrible family were at length discovered; for t! Roof after roof is reddening! Yon proud dome, 
fewness of their victims began to tempt them farther than usual from Whose marble columns seem'd a tower of strength, 
their stronghold. A farmer. with his wuite Resists the lashing of those 
being attacked by three of Bean's sons, in the scuffle the wife fell strong martyr at the stake doth bear 
off, and immediately not only was her throat cut, but her blood drank A longer agony, then plunging, sinks, 

} } } A nameless wreck 
by one of fiends, while the d todo as 
much by her husband. ‘The farmer, however, wrought 
by what he had seen, fought so stoutly with a loaded whip, that the 


BY MRS. LW SIGOURNEY 


Wuar bear’st thou, Winter, on thy frosty page? 

Keen memories of the past! How thick they throng ! 
And Fancy quickens them to life and sound. 

Night and the fire-bell! 








behind him. on horseback, iwful fires 


As some 





these other two endeavour \ 
Save 


Which long hath held communi 
But twining, like the serpents t 


Say 


hat hallow'd « 
to madness tha il rw" spire 


nwith 





BAM EBS 
tdestrovd 


wretches sought safety in flight; and the farmer pursuing them, oon and his sens, the hissing Mames 
saw the aperture through which they escape d under ground, and tin dire embrace Unpitving blasts 





. with demoniack hast 










































































having marked it, immediately proceeded to the next town the winged seeds 
being joined bv a competent force, we ll armed, he returned ‘ Of contlagranon. 
spot he had marked, and leading his compamons through the su One vast sea of fir 
: ; . Surges around. The distant masts turn re 
terranean passage, thev found ths modern Cacus, with his four he if the quiet Waters whens th 
sous and four daughters—who, it seemed, to fill up the measure of a Madd a peels weal Be . vee ' fet ro 
their wickedness, had married, as they suit ages. Thev Sar hile aed wood-crowaed encunt = womdetion. enseh 
all endeavoured to make their es apne the op vy towards Unwont ult The whole vast concave seenis 
the sea; but the previous night, probably such a one as this, had A fiery oven. Still the wiatry winds 
rolled gies and loose fragments ot rock mto the nook, so as to iF tT tutter sway as if the monar Pros 
close them up like a wall. ‘They were all taken prisoners, bound hart l Hurl'd them, in challenge, from hes aretick rone 
vi foot. and seon after hanged; but not ull some of them mad Unt » the central fires; and, rust rn 
confession of their cannibalism ; which was confirmed by the tindiny r " _— . utp ae mh vy had ‘ nsec 
of a number of hams strung around the cave, waich had a ‘ Ay Y 1 eo coe _— ‘1 » ae phere 
}cholds tes nullons melting on 
pearance of swine’s flesh, but which they confessed to be human Mocking his ruin as they t k = rf 
— Frost wars with fir 
ENFORCED MARRIAGE AND HAPPY RELEASE, Strong « Hes 1 ther force 
In vau To the aspirnng waters t ' 
Sir Walter Scott used to relate the following curious anecdote And in that reekine crucible. 1 : 
**My cousin Watty,” said he, * was a nudshipman some fortv vears To ther own elements spite the fa 
ago in a ship at Portsmouth; he and two other compamons had As with pure ox var The firemen i 
gone on shore, and had overstaid their leave, spent all their money, Dishearten’d, with their frost-enerus hens 
and run up an immense bill at @ tavern on the Point. The pe ‘ \" te yg of man ar m V ite e ! " 
the signal for sailing; but their landlady said, “ No, gentlemen, vou oa ¥ St fen : "m m, 7 ‘ nts ¢ | rn 
shall not escape without paying r reckoning * and she accom And * ae the nn Nae on his ‘ ves io da ' 
med her words by appropriate actions, and placed them 1 er th ion: even the bhanned Welter eucine So tune 
tender keeping of a sufficient party of batlits Thev telt that thev A traitor in his need 
were m a scrape, and petitioned very hard to be released No What thunder k 
o,” said Mrs. Quickly, * 1 must be satistied some v ' As if an earthquake s In 
you must be well aware, gentle 1, that vou w «© to ‘ Where the pleased morchant store weal 1 
f vou don’t get on board trou Piey 0 laces om To i 1 seri juir 
fessed that it was too trac * Well.” said she, “ ll give vo 4 .& ma, W ' ! 
chance I am so circumstaneed here that I cannot « von - ) ™ th 
ness aS a single woman, ind | must contrive somehow to have hts I Lionw an’s ; “ ee y . 
and—or, at all events, | must t hie to produce a marr © ee i ] eT v. ~ , -" o 
cate wnd, therefore, the only terms on wiich ve s all three I t hole r hack . , 
NV. 28, il One you coset ’ Arne \ r flan Mv « ' v« 
ch t ' s ‘ Ww the wild ' t her sive ; 
4 ’ ’ vi Ar STtifess, pooeetin rt f'n hot 
not to be pa la t K tie Fes -. see wh ‘ w wreck ? 
after a time, to draw lots, uM a oh : | us ae 7 vay 
id] my cous No time was lost, and off they \ fter eeeais ial s footsteps tread ? 
ved to church, and my poor relative was to t plices l o F atsomat be if the pulse 
on re . gave thom a good substa ia er, and sever | | tv rowd steed still Behold, he comes! 
bottles of wie ajiece, and, having tumbled them into aw sent i sd infant in hie victor-arn 
‘ o fhe ship sailed, and evo ‘ re ’ ore \ iof Neprun ilvwn ed 
to the oath of s cresy ‘ iad ta revious to | ! rms, and fearmg nothing save his Gs 
bride, I sho ‘ ir ri ‘ ‘ ‘ \ stranger-sailor, none may speak his nan 
first r , tor ] s Vn ore ¢ torrent of a mothers thank 
cast Up ay'~ ear Dealraatccis ts : ' And blesemnge burst upon him, he was gone 
maica, a file of papers reached the n ‘ \ Gar dicie i chinie than ann alin iakaadale oti 
who was observed to be , ert eles 1 snenimes wel that aunnteiti tn Rabie 
count ot a robbery and im Ports s i W with pure fore! s, the appr stars 
his eestasy, forgot his obligation of secre aha bliatih Look down upon th And the loving simul 
heaven, my wite is hanged ! rescued mnocent, who lay 
= wile, toving witht flam 
DOCTOR AMESBURY. ther, shall light up thy s 
mpeste of thy sen ry ’ 
“1 “snose yon have heard of lim, | t you ’” T never have 1 as these are not for man’s cold praise; 
« Well. then, I'll te lve a) dav I ' octor over at Unele t spread her vaunt al forth 
Simpkin’s store, buving groceries. It was awful cold. I felt a little rot ‘I mh ' 
hoarse, : d my to ve jooked sone t lorry so says |, * mv head hem birth S conte nh the .s 
feels disagree d ersh lke: what do vou think I'd 
better do Savs he. *tmend S., the best thing vou can « is to gr EFFECTS OF THE BIBLE 
straight home, soak vy eet id take a sweat; ‘cause if you dont, J was traveil heut four vears age m rene ad etm Ten 
you might have eve Savs I, * doctor, Iwas thinking a sweat ral, and | cane » the use of entle to Portugal 
would do me gos 1. d now I ress I'll t So ome | went li i read ‘ ‘ re el et o qnty of 
and drauk a bowl-fuil of tansey-tea, and 1 I didn't veat hke a ‘ ‘ en ome o wor 
beaver it’s no matter 1 ¢ next morning mv! { r as a lv \ tlen l ’ ‘ rd to 
bell, and | was weil aga Well, a day or two afterwards I met the em some ott le ‘ ‘ rrow, 
cto our S., I have a small tiil agaimst vou.” sa as ‘ ev wv 
I k ed ° ae | A bill ima, s ( Yes; | ‘ youa 1 \ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ t 
) vier rN ~ Ss store, t ther dav.’ MW tao s I eat | I A ¢ 
yon thu the dor ‘ ar dme' “ one lar for te yy i ‘ ! ‘ nvet to 
me to @o home and . eat ‘Well, doet savs TI, (hee sf ( | ‘ ‘ { 
I du to te oO AnOW t d/l bear t ss ‘ t 
me Wi 1 v davs er, the doctor v , ge by mv ‘ tI ‘ «1 i nay 
coor ‘ i re © now ¢ ‘ { t | ‘ ‘ Lu { t ‘ ‘ Cron i 41 oe { 
the ‘ sf. « ve dor ‘ ‘ ' 8 P ‘ din 
an inch, t ‘ eo Savs he, *1 lso ‘ ‘ done bv te 
e driv in the 1 Well, | went into t ©. a st made , | f _ 
‘ ‘ When Lune doctor I gave him the Hall ( t | ene 
says what tha W hv, t's tor ae ’ \ r \ Dive of t ‘ wularly 
vier fe . \ for d s } u! ) ‘ the sreely 
| ‘ ; P . ‘ t ‘ pac ‘ ‘ | durm 
*tne art t Nie \ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ i« ‘ 
‘Ves. I. that is all vou owe me ‘ | how t 
mm mind But the doctor ts as tieht ess (Chris t luce ‘ t miness to 
he’s able to bear it yn mind those who kr the t s itis in the Lord Je Col. Phipps 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE INDIAN BOYS. 

‘Tueir home lay in the forest, where 
The purple violet weaves 

Its modest beauty with the rose 

Among the vernal leaves ; 


Where iris blossoms strew the walk, 
And kalmias bloom around, 

And where the greensward meets the lake— 
They had their sporting ground. 


Their wigwam opened mid the vines 
That o'er its rafters hung ; 

And robins, building near the spot, 
Above their rooftree sung. 


They woke at morn to brush the dew 
From many a bush and lea, 

And all their noonday paths sloped down 
Beside the chestnut tree. 


They sought the hiding squirrel’s nest, 
Far up the woody hill ; 

And bathed their reeking foreheads cool, 
In bubbling mountain rill. 


They watched the stars drop silently 
On darkling bough and plam, 

And they loved to hear the merry chime 
Of summer evening rain. 


They saw the early golden moon 
Rise from her wavy bower, 

And in her beams they chased the bat 
From out his leafy tower, 


They miss these haunts—the city air 
To them no musick brings ; 

They pine for brook and waterfall, 
Where nature ever sings. 


They're weary of the noisy street, 
They sigh for fount and glen — 
Oh, take those drooping forest boys 

Back to their home again! 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


DESULTORY READINGS, 
BY OMARA. 
CONCERNING A PEBBLE 


Lookine about us during a walk, to see what subject we could 
write upon, that should be familiar to everybody, and afford a striking 
specimen of the entertainment to be found in the commonest objects, 
our eyes lighted upon a stone. It was a common pebble or flint, 
such as a little boy kicks before him as he goes, by way of making 
haste with a message, and saving his new shoes. 

“A stone!" cries a reader—‘‘a flint!—the very symbol of a 
miser! What can be got out of that?” 

The question is well put ; but a little reflection on the part of our 
interrogator would soon rescue the poor stone from the abject com- 
parison. Strike him, at any rate, and you will get something out of 
him. Warm his heart, and out come the gemal sparks that shall 
gladden your hearth, and put hot dishes at your table :—this is not 
miser’s work 

We shall not stop to pursue this fiery point into all its consequen- 
ces; to show what a world of beauty, or of formidable power, is 
contained in that single property of our trend lint; what fires, 
what lights, what conflagrations, what myriads of clicks of triggers 
—awful sounds before battle ; when, instead of letting his flint do 
its proper good-natured work of cooking his supper, and warming his 
wife and himself over their cottage-tire, the poor fellow is made to 
kill, and be killed, by other poor fellows, whose brains are strewed 
about the place for want of knowing better 

Let us return to the natural, quiet condition of our friend, and see 
what he can do for us in a peaceful way, so as to please meditation 
What think you of him aus the musician of the brooks '—as the un- 
pretending player of those pipes and flageolets, during the hot noon, 
or the silence of the night’ Without the pebble, the brook would 
want its prettiest murmur ; and then, im reminding you of these 
murmurs, he reminds you of the poets : 


“A noise as of a hidden brook, 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night, 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 


Yes, the brook singeth; but it would not sing so well, it would 
not have that tone and ring in its musick, without the stone. 


* Then ‘gan the shepherd gather into one 
liis straggling goats, and drove them toa fard, 
Whose cerule stream, rumbling in pebble-stone, 
Crept under moss, as green as any gourd.” 


See how one pleasant thing reminds people of another. A pebble 
reminded us of the brooks; and the brooks of the poets; and the 
poets remind us of the beauty and comprehensiveness of their words, 
whether belonging to the subject in hand or not. No true poet makes 
use of a word for nothing. 

“ Cerule stream,” says Spenser ; but why carule, which is taken 
from the Latin, and seems a pedantick word, especially as it signi- 


~ | the sky was at the time, and the cause why the brook was of such a 
|| colour—but the word carule, was also a beautiful word ; beautiful || 


| fies blue, which he might have expressed in English? The guesen | without the Flint, the preciousness would not exist. Here is wealth 


| is, not only that it means sky-blue, and therefore shows us how blue 


‘for the sound, and expressive of a certain liquid, yet neat softness, 


somewhat resembling the mixture of soft kissing, rumbling, and in- | 


ward musick of the brook. 
| $v much for the agreeable sounds of which the sight of a common 


stone may remind us; for we have not chosen to go so far back as || 


|| the poetry of Orpheus, who is said to have made the materials of 
' stone-walls answer to his lyre, end dance themselves into shape 
without troubling the mason. We shall come to grander echoes by- 
and-by ;—let us see, meanwhile, how pleasant the sight itself may be 
rendered. Mr. Wordsworth shall do it for us in his exquisite little 
| poem on the fair maiden, who died by the river Dove. Our volume 
| is not at hand; but we remember the passage we more particularly 
; allude to. It is where he compares his modest, artless, and seques- 
! 


| tered beauty with 
j “A violet by a mossy stone, 


Half hidden from the eye ; | 


Fair as the star, when only one 
| Is shining in the sky.” j 
Is not that beautiful’! Can anything express a loveher loneliness | 
‘| than the violet half-hidden by the mossy stone ; the delicate, blue- 
| eyed flower against the country green ! And then the loving imagi- 
nation of this fine poet, exalting the object of his earthly worship to 
her divine birthplace and future abode, suddenly raises kis eyes to 
' the firmament, and sees her there, the solitary star of his heaven. 
But stone does not want even moss to render him interesting. 
Here is another stone, and another solitary evening-star, as beauti- 
fully introduced as the others, but for a different purpose. It is in 
' the opening words of Neath’s poem of Hyperion, wher he describes 
the dethroned monarch of the gods, sitting in his exile : 


** Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 


if Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn; 


Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 
Sate gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone.” 


Quiet as a stone! Nothing, certainly, can be more quiet than that! | 


' Not a syllable, or a sigh, will stone utter, though you watch, and bear 


, him company for a whole week, on the most desolate crag about the 
Rocky Mountains ! Thus silent—thus unmoved—thus isensible to 
whatever circumstances might be taking place, or spectators might 
think of him, was the soul-stunned old patriarch of the gods. We 


| may picture to ourselves a large or a small stone, as we please— 
| Stonehenge, ora pebble ; the simplicity and grandeur of truth do not 


care which. The silence is the thing, its intensity, its unalterableness 

Our friend pebble is here in grand company, and you may think 
him unduly bettered by it; but see what Shakspeare will do for him 
in his hardest shape, and in no finer company than a peasant’s : 


——* Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when restive sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard.” 








Sleeping on hard stone, would have been words strong enough 
for a common poet; or, perhaps, he would have said * resting,” or 
* profoundly reposing ;"’ or, that he could have made his * bed of 
the bare floor ;"’ and the last saying would not have been the worst 
But Shakspeare must have the very strongest words, and really pro- || 
foundest expressions, and he finds them in the homeliest and most 
primitive. He does not mince the matter, but goes to the root ot 
both sleep and stone—* can snore upon the flint.” We see the fel- 
low hard atit—bent upon it—deeply drinking of the forgetful draught 

Green, a minor poet, author of the * Spleen,” an effusion full of 
wit and good sense, gives pleasant advice to the sick, who want 
exercise, and who are frightened with hypochondria : 

* Fling but astone, the giant dies.” 


And this reminds us of a pleasant story, connected with the flinging 
of stones, in one of the Italian novels. ‘Two waggish painters per- 
suade a simple brother of theirs that there is a plant, which renders 
the finder of it invisible, and they all set out to look for it. They 
pretend suddenly to miss him, as if he had gone away; and to his 
yreat joy, while throwing stones about in his absence, give him great 
knocks in the nbs, and horrible bruises, he hugging himself all the 
while at these manifest proofs of his success, and the little suspicion 
which they have of it. It is amusing to picture him to one’s faney, 
growing happier as the blows grow worse—rubbing his sore knuckles 
with delight, and hardly able to ejaculate a triumphant hah ! at some 
excessive thump in the back 

But setting aside the wonders of the poets and the novelists, 
Pebble, in his own person, and by his own family alliances, includes 
wonders far beyond the most wonderful things they have imagined 
Wrongly is flint compared with the miser. You cannot, to be sure, 
skin him ; but you can melt him; ay, make him absolutely flowinto 
a hquid ;—tflow, too, for use and beauty, and become light unto 
your eyes, goblets to your table, and a mirror to your beloved. Bring 
two friends of his about him, called Potash and Soda, and Flint 
runs into melting tenderness, and ts no longer Flint: he is Glass. 
You look through him; you drink out of him; he furnishes you 
beautiful and transparent shutters against the rain and cold; you 
shave by lum; protect pictures by him, and watches, and books ; 
are assisted by him in a thousand curious philosophies ; are helved 
over the sea by him; and he makes your cathedral windows divine; 
and enables your mistress to wear your portrait in her besom. 

Stone ts, in short, the humble relative ; nay, the stock and parent 
of Precious Stone! Ruby, Emerald and Sapphire are of his family 
—of the family of the Flints—and Flint is more im them than any- 

' "That the habitations and secret bosoms of the precious 
metals are Stone, is also true ; but it is little compared with this. 
Precious stone, for the most part, is Stone itself—is Flint—with 
some wonderful circumstance of addition—nobody knows what ; but |! 


thing else 


jand honour for the poor Pebble! Look at him, and think what 
| splendours issue from his loins: 


* Fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 
Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 
Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, 
And seld-seen costly stones of so great price, 
} As one of them, indifferently rated, 
Might serve in peril of calamity, 


| To ransom great kings from captivity.” 


| ~ ” 2 . 
“Sparkling Diamonds” are not properly in our list of Pebbles ; 


for Diamond, the most brilliant mystery of all, is a Charcoal ! 

What now remains for Stone—thus filling the coffers of wealth— 
glorifying the crowns of sultans—and adding beams to beauty itself! 
—one thing greater than all! The oldest and stoniest of Stone is 
Granite, and Granite is the chief material of the world itself !—the 
bones of the world—the substance of our star ! 

Honoured, therefore, be thou, thou small Pebble, lying in the lane ; 
and whenever any one looks at thee, may he think of the beautiful 
and noble world he lives in, and all of which it is capable. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN OFFICER. 


SCENES IN FLORIDA. 


We left our kind readers at Fort Dade,* which stands on the Fort 
King road, fourteen miles east of Fort Armstrong, the consecrated 
ground of Dade’s massacre. A very considerable stream of water, 
(the Ouithlacooche River,) passes on the east of Fort Dade, from 
which quantities of fine fish are taken at all seasons; and whose 
banks, crowned with various trees and shrubbery, gives an appear- 
ance of comfort and civilization to a land of savages, and home of 
wild beasts. The night of our stay at this fort our hearts almost 
sank within us—not from fear of the enemy—but from want of sleep, 
from the incessant howling of wolves and moaning of owls. When 
the bright moon appeared, whose hight ought rather to bring with it 
cheerful, even though they be melancholy thoughts, the air was 
rended with the motley cries of these animals. 

During our whole journey, we have been led to exclaim with much 
astonishment against the simple folly of our government, expending 
so many millions in the prosecution of a war so unjust and useless. 


| With the exception of hammock-land, (consisting of a rich, black 


soil,) which meet the eye only at long intervals, the whole territory, 
now the subject of hostilities, is not worth the one quarter sum it 
has cost to carry on the war. The greater portion of the land in The 
Nation, consists entirely of sandy pine barrens, which can be of no 
use to white men, since nothing will grow on it excepting huge pine 
trees and scrub palimettos—and of these there is more than an abun- 
dance. This is a country fit only for the residence of the Seminoles, 
and their allies, the renegade negroes—furnishing ample means of 
living to the whole race. The forest is alive with game of every 
kind, and the beautiful lakes and diminutive streams are filled with 
fish of excellent flavour and quality. On these, (with the addition of 
various prepared roots and herbs,) the savages can live always—white 
men fora short time. It becomes a question, not only of expediency, 
but of justice, also, whether it were not best to allow the original 
owners still to possess the soil, and embody them as a corps m the 
service of the United States, if for no better purpose than the detec- 
tion and detention of runaway blacks. This question will become 
of most serious moment, if the present campaign fails to produce its 
expected and desired result. Nor is the accomplishment of this re- 
sult so easy as most people may imagine, from the united and deter- 
mined exertions of so large a force as will take the field in the course 
of this month. ‘This is a country of pine-barrens, hammocks, and 
unmense swamps—almost, and, in some cases, utterly inaccessible 
to white men, or those accustomed to a residence among them. In 
these swamps the Indians secure themselves so cunningly, that their 
hiding-places are rarely found ; and if found, the greatest exertions 
to secure them are often futile. ‘These strongholds are of such ex- 
tent, that to surround them is impossible ; and while troops are 
effecting a laborious entrance at one side, the savages slip away 
easily trom the other, and soon ensconce themselves in another of 
the same deseription. Their present abode, (where the majority of 
the tribe, with their cattle, and other property, 1s collected,) 1s in the 
Kassimee Swamp. <A force of from five to six hundred men is now 
lying, (after a march from Tampa Bay,) at Camp Munroe, on Pear 
Creck, thirty-five miles from Kassimee. A road cut through the 
forest of pines and hammock, by following a well-discerned Indian 
trail, under the guidance of Abramt and Tony, has brought us to 
this place ; and so soon as a fort is constructed here, we proceed im- 
mediately to the stronghold, where three armies are to concentrate. 

We are surrounded with beautiful lakes, and Indian towns, quite 
deserted. A detachment of mounted men, on a scuut, passed two 
very beautiful Indian towns, situated on the borders of small lakes, 
and in acountry abounding with all kinds of game. 

Our reflections during this ride were not of the most agreeable 
kind. When we viewed the deserted and lone villages, composed of 
well-intentioned and firmly-constructed houses, surrounded on every 
side by sinall traces of cultivation, our thoughts naturally reverted to 
their former occupants, and their present condition. Once lords of 
the sail, they roamed fearlessly and unmolested through the forest- 
wilds—their wants most amply supplied by natural productions ; 
new, their footstep is traced by their former companions, and follow- 
ed by troops of enemies, who seek only to destroy. ‘The poor Se- 
minole, ouce living proudly and contentedly in his wigwam—dnven 


* See Mirror, number twenty-seven, page two hundred and fifteen. 

t This Abram is prime-minister to Micanope—or, rather, as the Indians 
call him, * sense-keeper,” to this influential chief. He professes triendship 
for our people—but is as wary and cunning as acivilized premier could wish 

um to be. He has a cunning leer of the eye, and when he laughs, he is a 
pattern for diplomatists. 
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to acts of desperation and hostility by the frauds and malpractices of 
government agents—now finds a sorry task to hide his hunted family 








| Clara Pielding was born with the finest musical capabilities. Her 
mother died almost in Clara’s infancy, and the child was educated 


and property within the damp, unhealthy recesses of swamps and by her remaining parent, amid poverty and difficulties of various 


forests. The spirit of melancholy soars on unmolested wing over | 
these once happy homes of a happy people. But these reflections | 
are more consistent with mercy, than with our duty to our old friend 
and protector, Uncle Samuel. Avaunt! ye thoughts of peace, and let 
our breast be surfeited with burning dreams of warand extermination! | 
Orders muat be obeyed, be they never so inconsistent with one’s own | 
The torch is lighted, and must burn | 
We, as the 
agents of evil, are responsible only to the fountain at head-quarters. | 
During the progress of the present campaign, up to this date, we | 
have seen various troops of motley soldiers all engaged in this war- | 
fare against the ** ungrateful” Seminole. Besides the regular forces, 


ideas of propriety and justice. 
until extinguished in the waters of peace or victory. 


we are blessed with the continual or occasional presence of Flonda 
Volunteers, Mounted Rangers, Georgia Fusileers, Missouri Volun- 
teers—(a respectable body of men and soldiers)—and regiments | 
more ragged than the rags of Falstatf's desertless troop. When at 
Micanope, we were more amused than instructed, by the system of 
tacticks about to be introduced into service by certain of the volun- 
teer officers. 
details for guard from the regular and volunteer forces having assem- 


For example—at the usual hour in the morning, the 


bled on the general parade, were duly formed and inspected by the 
post-adjutant—who, wishing, as usual, to march the guard to its 
post, gave the prescribed command, as laid Gown in Scott, and sane- 
tioned by the honourable secretary of war—to wit: ** Guard by the 
right—flank—right-face—to your post—march!" This the regu- 
lars executed in due time and form. A volunteer-officer having need 
to march his men in the same way, stood for some moments in a state 
of bewilderment—or in that undetined position called a quandary 
—when, observing his regular at more than the prescribed distance 


from his stationary force—he shouted at the top of his voice, * Well, | 


boys, due ahead!” and started quick time toward his proper post 
The discipline maintained among the volunteer soldiery is truly iun- 
structive. 
When ordered by a captain to execute any particular movement, | 


Anarmy of such men alone would accomplish wonders 


they do so with the accompaniment of all sorts of jokes and laughter 
They are especially fond of cracking their jests upon their oflicers, 
which contributes more than all things else to that harmony of teel- 
ing so necessary to an effective military force. ‘They are, to use their 


own language, “death agin an Injin!"—and we have heard from | 
Abram that they are more obnoxious to the Seminoles than any 
other portion of the troops. ‘These warriours have an idea that the | 
regular soldiers are so by birth; that war has ever been their trade ; | 
and they are consequently more fearful of meeting them than volun- | 
teers, who, they suppose, are women-soldiers. Mounted troops are 

their greatest terrour; next, the regular foot-soldiery; and volun- 
teers they would sooner meet than avoid. ‘There are, Heterthel Ss, 
many balls in volunteer-rifles, which will count ove in the day of strife 


‘kinds. Himself a publick singer, though not of celebrity, his life 
had been one long struggle with penury; while the mortifications 
to which a second-rate publick performer is inevitably and con- 
stantly subjected, had soured his temper, and rendered him but a 


| harsh preceptor.’ He had a son, three years older than Clara, who 


was brought forward as one of those “ wonderful children,” who 
are so frequently offered up to the parental Moloch. The diminutive 
spectres of the past will sweep before my readers—perhaps the vic- 
tims they have seen, applauded, and involuntarily aided to destroy -- 
George Aspull, the infant Lyra, and a crowd more, whose innocent 
voices cry from their untimely graves, 

Alfred Fielding, however, was indeed a boy of astormishing musical 
abilities: at seven vears old he had his concerts, where crowded 
hundreds listened in amazement to his instrumental performance, 
and hung with delight on the melodious sounds that issued from his 
infant mouth. Sometimes the attenuated form and pallid cheek 
were remarked to the father, who instantly rephed by an assurance 
that he was in perfect health, and “ never so happy as when playing.” 
This last assertion was, in a great measure, correct. Beside a natu- 
ral passion for musick, vanity and premature ambition had been in- 
stilled into his little heart, and there was no degree of application to 
which he would not have submitted, rather than be surpassed. 

At five rs old, Clara made her first appearance before the pub- 
lick ; rathe? to inure her early to their gaze, than for any display of 
which she wae then capable. She was a beautiful, clever, but very 
volatile child, and it required great occasional severity to oblige her 
to a sufficient diligence for her father's future plans. 

Four years Fielding continued to reap a golden and abundant 
harvest. He went on the continent with his children, and Alfred 
was admired and caressed by the potentates of Europe: he returned 
to his native country, to be sull more celebrated; and, after appear- 
ing, for the fourth season, before a London audience, who did ob- 
serve (for people have hearts) that he looked paler and thinner than 
ever—that “ his voice was certainly going’’—and that they “ never 
saw a boy with such large eyes”—it was answered, that Alfred 
Fielding jad a cold; and he was taken down to Hastings, where, in 
SIX Wet ks, he 
white wing over it. 

Clara was now alone. 


was laid in his silent grave, and the sea-mew dips her 


It has been said and sung, that the tears 


| of childhood are forgotten as soon as shed ; but such is not always 


the case: the brother and sister had loved each other with uncom- 
mon affection; and it might truly be said, that in Alfred's grave 
Clara’s vivacity was buried: she was never reproached for it again 
By that skill in self-delusion which every mortal possesses so ex 
quisitely, Fielding easily persuaded himself that a cold caught at his 
last concert, or a damp bed at an inn, or a variety of purely acci- 
dental causes, had occasioned the boy's death ; and turned, with re- 
doubled ardour, to cultivate his lithe daughter's talents. As an in- 
strumental performer, she seemed never likely to equal her brother; 
but her voice promised to be of most surpassing beauty, and by the 


| earnest advice of Ins professional fnends, he refrained from any pub- 


We have been luxuriating at this post, (Camp Munroe, thirty-five 
' 


miles from Kassimee,) for some days, upon all sorts of game. Deer, 
squirrel, duck-rail, partridges, rice-birds, ‘possum and fish, are more 
plentiful than necessary. Were some of these rarebits in the goodly 


lick exhibition of it during her childhood. 
Over those years we will pass: they were marked by none of the 


enjoyments peculiar to that season of existence. Alfred's death had 


re-consigned the family to poverty; for Fielding, with the usual 


emporium of the empire-state, the market-price would fall conside- | 


rably. Notwithstanding our abundance in this matter, we are mise- 
rably off in others. 


execrable taste and qualities—which, to one accustomed to the cool 


We have nothing but pond-water, of the most 


draughts of a northern spring, is the most nauscous medicine in the 
dispensary. Even now, we would pay a greater price for one quart of 
pure cool water, than forall the aquavite ever drank in the territory 
There exists a fashion of cooling the water to render it palatable, 
without the addition of some liqueur. They bring from the Havana 


| sion and the severest household drudgery. 


a sort of conical earthen vessel, having two apertures—the one simi- 


lar to the mouth of a jug—another quite small. The peculiar philo- 
sophical effect of this cooler—(denominated a monkey !)—we are 
unable to explain ; but of its cooling properties, no doubt can exist 

Egypt could have exceeded but little, in its most accursed days, this 
land of discrepancies. With its cloudless skies and healthful breezes, 
come moschetoes, chengers, and vermin of all conditions and pro- 
pensitics. We are most excessively annoyed by day and night 
Serpents are more plenteous than dollars. When rain is sent to 
water the piny-wastes, it comes with close and suffocating aur, in- 
stead of those cool and refreshing breezes which accompany its fall 
in the north. At night we feel the effects of the rain-like dews; at 
noonday, a burning sun pours its unpitying rays upon our devoted 


heads. These, and other evils, are illy compensated by anything 
we have yet met with in Florida ; and of which our northern friends, | 


who have not experienced them, can form no proper idea. It is 
really a matter of wonder how the Seminoles can be made to live 
in so poor a land. It is home—and this, in our view, covers a mul- 


titude of faults. a 





SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


CLARA FIELDING. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Dip it ever occur to our readers, as they sat im a concert-room, 
that the warbling beings in the orchestra were genuine fellow-crea- 
tures ? that those plumed and jewelled heads might ache, those eyes 


flow with tears, those white-gloved hands be wrung with anguish ? || 


We think not: contented to gaze and to listen, we vaguely imagine 
the dark-eyed signora, the ringleted English girl, live only to sing ; 
that they dwell forever in a sort of mysterious musical existence— | 
vor, et praterea nihil, The contrary is, however, sometimes forced | 
on the spectator's senses. 


\, of the precipicee she must approach, 


carelessness of his caste, had saved but little; so that poor Clara's 
time was divided between the laborous pursuit of her future profes- 
Yet, authoritative and 
exacting as her father was, she loved him most affectionately ; for 
hers was a heart overflowing with tenderness, and, except an Italian 
grevhound, that a foreign prince had given her brother, Clara had 
nothing else on earth to love. At length she approached woman- 
hood, and, in spite of toil and privation, grew up tall and handsome, 
if not blooming; her hair and eyes were so dark, and her general 
turn of features so Italian, that at one time her father meditated 
bringing her out as a native of that country. 
greater interest would attach to her as the sister of the celebrated 
Alfred Fielding, occasioned this plan to be finally relinguished. 

It was a 
most brilhant one: constant and judicious cultivation, from her in- 


But an idea that still 


Clara was not quite sixteen when she made her defur. 


fancy, had given every possible perfection to a splendid voice, of 
unusual power, of almost unrivalled compass, of uncanthly sweet 

ness. She alse possessed ali the sensibility indispensable for a traly 
great singer—a sensibility that, having httle else on which to expend 
its power, exhaled itself in musick with irresistible charm and pathos 
Although naturally timid and retiring, early habit had so familianzed 
her to the publick gaze, that her self-possession was almost that of 
a veteran; her elegant figure and handsome face had, doubtless, 
their share in producing the rapturous reception with which the 
young aspirant was almost overwhelmed. The exulting father an 

ticipated golden days once more; and felt tempted to fall at her feet 
and worship her 

From this moment began that dazzling, that intoxicating career, 
which has been run so often, and which has sometimes terminated 
in a mght as sudden, as profound, as the early burst of morning was 
splendid and astonishing. Publick and private concerts; musical 
festivals at York, at Birmingham, at Manchester; private exhibi- 
uons, for the especial behoof of royalty; suppers at the duke of tas, 
and breakfasts at the marchwness of thet; visits, and invitations, 
and féres, and verses, and gold bracelets clasped with emeralds, and 
bouquets of flowers, and baskets of fran, crowded on each other, 
leaving Clara scarcely time to breathe. Hardly more complete is 
the change experienced by the poor little unsightly worm, that, after 
a two years’ residence in the mud, one summer's morn climbs a stem 
of grass by its native water, and then becomes, it knows not how, 
a splendid msect, glittering like a jewel, and pursued, as it floats 
through the arr, by the coveting eve of admiration. 

Without a mother, or any other female protector, the youthful 
Clara was beset by dangers, to which she had ne advantages of 
education or example to oppose. Fielding was not exactly a bad 
man, but he had no guiding principles, save interest and self-indul- 
gence; nor had he ever attempted to warn his inexperienced child 
But there are some soils so 


! excellent, that, although no careful hand has ever sought to cultivate 


them, scatter but a few grains of good seed, and they will produce a 
luxunant harvest. There are also hearts thus constituted--and such 
a heart was Clara's. In addition to this inestimable possession, 
notwithstanding her natural and inevitable enjoyment of her own 
fame, there would, at times, come over her inmost soul, amid the 
glare and the glitter, the mighty rush of the orchestra behind her, 
the waving sea of uplifted faces, the nnging of plaudits in front, or 
even while the titled steward was handing her up to the orchestra as 
if she were a queen, a feeling that her position and her trumph were 
unreal, hollow and evanescent. Perhaps this humility and sense of 
insecurity had been acquired, when, as a little child, at Hasungs, she 
pillowed her dying brother's head on her bosem, and heard him 
faintly whisper, “Clara, it was that last concert that killed me.” 

This trumphant career had continued for a year, and Fielding, 
grown wiser, carefully amassed their earnings, and hved economi- 
cally. During this period, mcessant labour in her profession, com- 
bined with late hours and all the vicissitudes of a publick singer's 
life, had materially mmpaired Clara's health, while cares of a diflerent 
nature oppressed her mind. A nobleman, whose years might have 
enabled him to be her grandfather, pursued and annoyed her by at- 
tentions, by presents, by a thousand polite arts of persecution. For 
a considerable penod she abstained from her usual reserve with him, 
because she was perfectly ignorant of views, which, in a younger 
man, she might have suspected; and when she became aware of 
their nature, she knew not how to shelter herself from his assiduities, 
Her father was no protection to her; the ladies of rank, who invited 
her to their houses, never dreamed of extending to Clara the shield 
they held over the young females of ther own class. “She, you 
know, is a singer,’ was enough to make sach neglect intellynble. 
But there was one person in the world who always could, and always 
did, afford her succour. 

Aldovini, the first tenor of the day, frequently sang with Clara, 
he was as celebrated as herself, and had enjoyed his fame much 
longer. It was a condescension to sing with any but a country- 
woman, and Clara felt flattered by the distinction. They practised 
and they rehearsed together, and an winmacy naturally grew up be- 
tween them; she formed her taste by his opmion, and it was amazing 
how her expression increased when she sang with Aldovim. On his 
part, he appeared sometiunes entiely to forget that he had any other 
auditor; for, a preme tenore had a profound contempt for everything 
English, from its clunate to its meusick--Clara Fielding, perhaps, 
Respecting the duke, Aldovan had no 
greater pleasure than exhibiting to his grace the sense of his own su- 
periority, and shielding her completely from his attentions. He could 
always pretend, as a foreigner, net to understand what the duke 
said, and his grace felt that he could not convemently quarrel with 
such a person ; so that there were few olyects in creation more hate 
ful to hun, than Aldovini's faleon-eye, raven whisker and aquiline 
nose, relieved by the fair, pale forchead, of Clara, 

The poor girl herself, thus thrown on lis protection, and ardently 


being the sole exception. 


grateful for the readiness and address with which it was always af- 
torded, speedily learned to look up to hun, to trust him, to obey 
him——to love him. =A sort of sentimental, Platoweck connexion, was 
gradually established between them; a mere amusement to the 
Italian; to Clara, the only real source of happiness she possessed 
upon earth, This attachment, such as ut was, was never interfered 
with nor commented on by her father, beyond a satincal smile, with 
which he sometimes looked at them 

Under these auspices, Clara’s second London season commenced ; 
her health was unpaired, but her father was not @ man to consent 
to any relaxation in her eflorts, and of late her spirits bad risen, 
and supplied any lack of streagth. Early in the year, her fresh ca- 
reer began. © Miss Fielding’s first morning concert,” was daly an- 
nounced and advertised; all the difficulves, and heart-burnings, and 
quarrellings ensued, that invariably precede the publick production 
But, at length, everything was 
satisfactorily arranged; the prona donna of the day, at Aldovini's 


of harmony, vocal or instrumental 


earnest request, consented to sing once “for the chalk-faced child ;”’ 
while he acceded to all Fielding wished, except permitting Clara to 
sing a duet with anybody but himself: on that one point he was 
inexorable 

The very mght before the concert, when Clara, exhausted by the 
fatigues of the day—the coaxings, and the practising, and the syming 
the tickets--was resting herself ina little sitting-room called her 
own, her father came hastily in, with a bewildered air of consterna- 
tion, and an epen letter in bis hand, Its contents were speedily 
A professional frend of Fielding had induced him 
to vest the large profits of the preeeding year, in a theatnecal specu- 
This man had become a bankrupt 
and fled; and Fielding was, in all probability, lable to a share of his 
responsibility. Mere poverty was not greatly dreaded by either 
Fielding or Clara; they were famiharized to it; and, moreover, the y 
both felt that she had the power of commanding affluence > but this 
Not a word of 
reproach passed Clara’s lips, although she had combated this man- 
ner of appropriating ber earnings, with as much firmness as she had 
ever ventured to exhibit, in opposition to her father; but she was 
overwhelmed, hike himself, by the idea of what exasperated creditors 
might attempt. After a short pause, 
the room with hasty steps, approached his daughter and said, in a 
low, hoarse voice, “ You can save me, Clara; and you must!” 


communicated 


lation in which he had engaged. 


personal halnlity was something vague and terrible 


Fielding, who was traversing 


“Me! I!” she ened, in surprise and half-awakened joy, while she 
sprang from her seat; “can 1? tell me how!” 

“Yes, yon can; [ have sometimes thought of speaking to you 
but T was unwilling; and, beside, you were so 
But now it must be done. The duke, Clara, 
has often offered me almost any sum I required, to use my influence 
over you to treat him more graciously; and I really feel it a duty 
now, both to you and myself, to accept his proposals. Therefore—. 
Don’t look at mein that way, Clara, and shudder, as if it was some- 
thing monstrous and unheard-of. Let me tell you, such offers have 
been made nie more than once: and I believe that I have been a fool 
to refuse them. Only that I certainly was proud of your being so 
correct; and had you contnued as particular, with regard to all 
Others, you shouls never have heard a word on this subject from 


about it before, 


young, and--and so 


es 
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me, come what might. But after this silly connexion with that fel- 
low Aldovini, I don’t see why I am to be more scrupulous than 
other people.” 

“Father!” shrieked Clara, who had hitherto stood entranced in 
horronr, “you are not in earnest! you cannot mean what you say! 
Aldovini! there is nothing, I swear to you, father, wrong between 
us! Oh! how can you think so ill of your child ?” 

“Clara, Clara! don't, when I’m half distracted, drive me quite 
mad! It may be very well to talk in this way with your fine ladies, 
though they a‘n’t a bit nicer than you, perhaps, after all; but tome! 
No, no; you nlay fancy, foolish child, that you are very cunning! 
but you cannot deceive me. What! make me believe that Aldovini, 
who can live with the noblest in the land, and has them all at his 
beck, comes and sups with you on bread and butter, and radishes, 
only to sing duets! Clara, 1 think it my duty not to allow you to 
throw yourself away ; and, therefore, I shall tell the duke.” 

“ Father,” reiterated Clara, “ you will kill me if you talk in this 
way!” 

These words, and the voice of agony in which they were uttered, 
arrested Fielding’s attention; and perceiving, from her ghastly coun- 
tenance, that he must try different methods, he softened his tone, 
soothed, or rather endeavoured to soothe her, and began a gentle 
enumeration of the duke’s many claims on her attention. 

“ Be merely civil; but at present you are really quite rude to him, 
And then, there is Dr. Grimsworth always saying you sing too 
much; and all that.” 

Clara had sunk on a seat; she arose, and in a faint, hollow tone, 
said, “ Let me go now, father. I cannot talk to-mght any more. 
To-morrow—" aud seemingly unable to utter another word, she 
quitted the room 

Fielding immediately proceeded to some persons connected with 
his treacherous friend, and endeavoured to enter into an arrangement 
with them as to his affairs. A representation respecting the concert, 
procured him a promise of personal immunity for the following day ; 
and Fielding returned home, resolved, in the course of it, to con- 
clude such a treaty with the duke, as should relieve him effeetwally 
from his present horrid anticipations. Long habituated to live by 
expedients, he revolved many schemes in kis mind for his extrication. 
One was, to fly with Clara to the continent the moment the concert 
was over, and thus avoid forcing her to a step, for which she evinced 
so violent a repugnance. In justice to Fielding it must be said, that 
not without a severe struggle, not till a prison stared him in the fac 
had he resolved on sacrificing his danghter. How far he really was 
influenced by her supposed weakness with Aldovini, in yielding to 
the duke’s proposals, cannot be said; at least it formed part of the 
unction he laid to his soul, on the occasion. While Fielding was 
thus occupied, Clara sat on the floor in her own chamber, in a state 
of mind difficult to be described. A blow had been struck to her 
very heart, and a sense of utter hopelessness, of being a lonely, 
wretched, enslaved creature, bowed to the earth by immeasurable 
calamity, long filled her soul, depriving her of all energy, all power, 
even of thought. The pecuniary embarrassment was forgotten; 
one sole image stood before her—her father! One only sound rang 
in her ear—those words, never-to-be-forgotten—those unutterably 
hideous words! Clara had dearly loved that sole parent; she had 
even respected him; and now, the overwhelming sense of his loath- 
some baseness was paramount to every other. Hours passed un- 
heeded, during which she shed no tears, but sat motionless as a 
statue, gazing on vacancy. At length she partially recovered the 
first stunning shock, and began to think. She had only one friend 
on earth to consult in her extremity; and to that one she knew the 
most insupportable part of her grief would occasion no surprise. 
Aldovini had more than once uttered mysterious expressions, which 
Clara now understood but too well. A single ray of hope, too, 
gleamed faintly on her benighted soul: it was poss:ble that there was 
even happiness m store for her; but she ventured not to dwell on 
this vision. Toward morning, exhausted nature sank into a brief 
oblivion. 

She awoke somewhat refreshed, and comparatively calm. She 
had been visited with strange, but soothing dreams. Her brother's 
form had hovered before her, clad in long, glittering garments; and, 
smiling on her, said, “ Fear nothing, Clara; you shall be happy to- 
morrow.” 





The following morning, the actual business of the concert pressed 
on both father and daughter so engrossingly, that they had no time 
for conversation. Clara, accustomed, from infancy, to share in such 
labours, moved mechanically through her duties ; only an occasional 
convulsive shudder, and the wandering of her eye, betraying the 
perturbation and anguish within. All the machinery being in order, 
her toilette completed, a soupcon of rouge on her wan cheek, the 
transparent bonnet tied loosely under her chin, even the bouquet and 
pocket-handkerchief ready, she repaired to the apartments adjoining 
the concert-room, and gazed around, in speechless impatience, for 
Aldovini. The night before, he had been engaged to sing at a féte 
given by a lady of rank; and, perchance, the marquess’s claret 
was unusually tempting. Be that as it might, the overture was 
actually over before he appeared ; and the vocal part of the concert 
was to open with a duet between Clara and thimself. When she 
saw him, when she heard his voice, a sudden sense of peace and se- 
curity came over her: her eyes lit up, and her “QO, Aldovini! how 
late you are!’ was uttered with something like a smile. In another 
moment she was facing a brilliant audience, and tumults of applause 
were echoing round her 

She had frequently sung the appointed duet with Aldovini; it was 
one which the publick were never weary of listening to from their 
voices; and as those ravishing tones floated round the room, rising 
and falling--now singly, in melodious stream—now blending in one 
mingling gush of harmony—all listened in breathless, entranced de- 
light, nor dreamed of the throbbing anguish beneath the veiled bosom 
of the siren. As Aldovini led her away, she entreated him, in an 
eager whisper, to speak to her alone; they entered a small apart- 
ment, adjoining the one where refreshments were placed; and in a 
few nearly inarticulate, broken words, she communicated the events 
of the preceding evening. 

“Advise me, for Iam almost out of my mind. How can I es- 


cape? How can I avoid this terrible—— ? Oh, Aldovinig you are 


so much more experienced than I am! Advise me, for pity’s | 


sake!” 
“ More experienced, indeed!” replied Aldovini, with a smile and a 
sigh; “I thought something was the matter. Stay: let me think ; 


and don’t tremble, poverina; but sit down--remember, the cavatina | 


is still to be sung.” 

She sank on a chair. After manifest disturbance, and even em- 
barrassment, he approached, and taking her cold hand, said, “You 
have only one refuge, Clara, if you will accept it. Here!” and he 
struck his breast. ‘Come with me, Chiarina ma; it will be better 
than being sold to that old scelerato. Come to Italy with me, cara 
fanciulla. My engagement is broken with those opera fools; and 
within a week I will be ready. I hate the country, and shall rejoice 
to quit it. I have lost two notes since I came. You, meanwhile—" 

“ But my father,” interrupted Clara; “he would never consent.” 

“Consent!—to what? Consent to what, Clara?” 

“ To—to such a thing; he has so great a horrour of my marrying 
foreigner.” 

At these words, Aldoviri suddenly withdrew the arm he had 
thrown round Clara; and, drawing back, looked earnestly upon her. 
The whole expression of his countenance changed; his eyelids 
dropped; a softened smile quivered for a moment on his lip. Then 
he said, in a tone of great feeling, *‘ And is it indeed so? is it pos- 
sible?” Stili he remained gazing fixedly upon her; while she stood 
in breathless surprise and anxiety. A struggle was vigjble on his 
countenance ; a second change succeeded; and then, a resolved, 
he returned to her side, re-took her passive hand, and said; 

“I might deceive you, but I will not, Clara. Un sol baccio ; per- 
haps it is the first and the last you will ever give me, for, cara mua, 
though it appears you have never heard the fact—I am married! 
Cara mua,” he repeated in alarm, as she sprang back with a faint, 
suppressed cry, and sank on her seat. 

There was a pause; Clara uttered not a word; and, after a mo- 
ment, Aldovini continued—“ I am nearly twenty yeats older than 
you, Clara, and have been married these dozen years. My wifeisa 
beauty, and has the voice of an angel. She likes the prince of Hesse 
Brennenberg, better than poor Giulio Aldovini, the singer ; and you— 
you—dear and innocent child, are, I fear—" 

At this moment, several eager voices called on her for her attend- 
ance in the orchestra. 

“Clara, forgive me!’ whispered Aldovini, as he raised her from 
her seat. Sull silent, a convulsive shudder was her only reply. Her 
father appeared, calling her hastily and sternly. She stepped quickly 
forward, and followed him. 

The noonday sun shone full on Clara, as she appeared in the or- 
chestra; her numerous admirers looked at her, and were struck by 
her bewildered air. The cavatine was put into ber hand, and the 
symphony began. It terminated with a single trumpet-note, and 
the thunder-roll of the ketile-drums. At that instant she started, 
and gazed wildly around. One soft sound from a flute, and Clara’s 
lips parted for the first note of the recitative. A shriek—a single, 
piercing shriek, issued from them; and she fell forward in the 
orchestra. The utmost confusion instantly prevailed; a strange, 
discordant sound, produced by the ready bows of the various imetru- 
ments, slipping hurriedly down the strings, mingled with the sur- 
rounding voices. The unhappy girl was carried off, and some 
minutes elapsed ; several of the audience inquired at the entrance to 
the private apartments, and strange rumours began to circulate. At 
length, it was currently reported in the concert-room that Miss 
Fielding was dead. 

“ Dead! you don't mean to say that she died in the orchestra?” 
exclaimed a lady of very high rank, in an indignant tone. 

‘LT rather think she did!” 

“Oh! then it is quite time to give up concerts, if the singers are 
to be so devoid of decency, as actually to die before one’s very face!” 
said the same lady. 

Rumour, for once, spoke truly. Clara had, indeed, expired as she 
fell, although the fact was not ascertained for some time afterward. 


- 


Aldovim, as he rushed past every one else and lifted her from the 
ground, was the first who even imagined this terrible event; but he 
recalled her look when that fatal word passed his lips—her total si- 
lence afterward ; and now he gazed on her livid countenance, and 


felt all was indeed over. 


“ Back, old man!” he exclaimed to the duke. “ Back, fiend!” he 
repeated to her father, as, all his Italian passions roused to frenzy, 
he struck him away. Then, clasping her in his arms, he continued, 
in a broken voice, “She is at rest! you cannot harm her now! 
Clara, Clara! pray for me in your bright abode, and forgive me!” 


OH! I COME NOT TO UPBRAID THEE. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 





Oh, I come not to upbraid thee, 
Nor to woo thee am I here; 
Though in peril I would aid thee, 
Thouch in sorrow I would cheer : 
Though ‘tis thew I'd snatch from danger, 
On its brink were thousands thrown; 
Yet the vow of some mere stranger 
I would trust before thine own! 


It will be a source of wonder, 
When we part, I know it well : 
Why our hearts were torn asunder, 
Let thine own false accents tell ; 
Thou may’st say I did deceive thee— 
Unprovoked 1 did renounce ; 
There are many will believe thee, 
E’en as J believed thee once ! 


I would peril life to save thee 
For no other do I live; 
No—the love I freely gave thee, 
To no other can I give: 
And with me all love was over, 
When my first love proved a dream; 
I have ceased to be thy lover, 
Love could not survive esteem. 





BEAUTY. 





BY LETITIA E. LANDON. 





Ah, beauty! what a charm hast thou! 
How much art thou allied 
To all the visionary glow 
With which is deified 
The sweetest things of life's dark stream ; 
Whose loveliness is half a dream— 
A flower upon the tide ; 
Within whose haunted leaves up-curled 
Are hints of a diviner world! 


I never saw that face till now, 
I never heard the name; 
Yet, with that carved and graceful brow 
A thousand fancies came. 
Within those soft and earnest eyes 
A world of hidden feeling lies ; 
Those feelings which, like flame, 
Upon the face they kindle, write 
In lines, half shadow and half light. 


It ig not that thy face is fair, 
Though fair it is, and young; 

But, that the mind and heart have there 
Their own enchantment flung: 

And beauty the most beautiful, 

Without that inward life, were dull; 
Without the soft shades hung 

By pensive thoughts—by moral grace, 

That give the spirit to the face. 


Young, fair, thou art; oh, very fair! 
Sull, on that face appears 

The sadness deeper memories wear, 
The tenderness of tears. 

These may be fancies sufting not; 

But, was there ever human lot 
That knew no troubled years? 

Life never was content to bring 

The sunshine only to the spring. 





ANECDOTE OF THE LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


A Prussian lieutenant-colonel, whose regiment had been dis- 
banded at the end of the war of 1756, was constantly soliciting his 
majesty to be again put on the establisiment, and became so trouble- 
some that he was forbidden the court. Soon after, a libel appeared 
against his majesty; and Frederick, however indulgent he was to 
transgressions of this kind, was so much offended with the audacity 
of this, that he offered a reward of filty gold fredericks to anv person 
who would discover the author. ‘The leutenant-colonel sent in his 
name to the king, signifying that he had an important piece of intel- 
ligence to give. He was admitted. “ Sire,” he said, “you have pro- 
mised filty gold fredencks to the person who would discover the au- 
thor of such a lbel—-[ am the man; 1 lay my head at your feet ; 
but keep your royal word, and while you punish the criminal, send 
to my poor wite and wretched children the sum you promised to the 
informer.’ His majesty already knew who was the author of the 
libel ioe affected with the desperate extremity to which neces- 
sity had ged an otherwise estimable officer to have recourse ; but 
he had owned himself guilty. —* Go (said the monarch) instantly to 
Spandau, and under the locks of that fortress, wait the just effects 
of the wrath of your sovereign.”—* I obey, sire ; but the fifty gold 
fredericks.”—**In two hours your wife siall receive them. ‘Take 
this letter, and deliver it to the governour of Spandau; but enjoin 
hun not to open it until after dinner.” The heutenant-colonel ar- 
rived at the dreadful castle assigned him for his abode, and declared 
himself a prisoner. When the desert was upon the table, the go- 
vernour opened the letter; it contained these words :-—* I give the 
command of Spandau to the bearer of this letter; he will soon see 
his wife and children arrive with the fifty gold fredericks. The pre- 
sent governour ot Spandau will go to B in the same quality: I 
bestow that recompense upon him, in consideration of his services.” 





SINGULAR FATE OF A MISER, 


Monsieur Foscue, one of the farmers-general of the province of 


Languedoc, in France, who had amassed considerable wealth by 
grinding the faces of the poor within his province, and every other 
means, however low, base, or cruel, by wluch he rendered himself 
universally hated, was one day ordered by the government to raise a 
As an excuse for not complying with this de- 
mand, he pleaded extreme poverty ; but fearing that some of the in- 
habitants of Languedoe might give information to the contrary, and 
his house would be searched, he resolved to hide his treasure m such 
He dug a kind of 
cave in his wine cellar, which he made so large and deep, that he 
used to go down to it with a ladder. At the entrance was a door 


with a spring lock on it, which, when the door was st 


considerable sum 


a manner as to escape the strictest examination 





t, fastened ot 





itself. Some time after M. Foseue disappeared; diligent search was 
made after him in every pl ice; the neighbouring ponds were drag- 
ged, and every method which human imagination could suggest was 
taken to find lim, but without success. In a short tume after, his 
house was sold, and the purchaser beginning to rebuild it, or make 


some alterations in it, the workmen discovered a door in the ce¢ ilar, 








with a key in the lock, which they opened ; and, on going down, 
found Monsieur Foseue lying dead on the ground, with a candlestick 
near him, but no candle m nt—the ! he had eaten; and on 
searching farther, thev ind the vast wealth he had amassed It is 





supposed, twhen M. Foscue went into his cave, the door by some 


t 





accident shut after him, and beimg out of the eall of any person, he 
perished for want of food. He had gnawed the flesh off both his 
arms, as ts supposed, for subsistence Thus did this miser die in 


t! madst of his treasure, to the disgrace of humsecl{, and the vreju- 
dice of the stat 


CROCKERY, DELF, AND CHINA, 
A lady. proud of her rank and title, was one day descanting on 
e superiority of the nobility over the rest of mankind, to a large 
Says she, * I 


company Of Visitors think We iInav very well coin- 
} 


the } 2 ] ’ tr j 
he three Classes of people, nobility, gentry, and commonalty, 





hree classes of tea-drinking utensils, china, delf, and crock- 





of the company expressed 





ery.” A tew minutes elapsed, when o 
a wish to see the lady's rirl 





girl. * Tell the maid, John,” said she 


to the footman, “to bring the litle dear.” The fellow, wishing to 


expose hts mistress’s ridiculous pride, cried. loud enough to be heard 
by all the company, ** Crockery ! 


! pring down little China.” 
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SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 





BY A BOOKWORM. 


DirrFreENCE OF THE SEXES.—Men love for things, as facts, posses- 
siens and estates ; and women, persons ; and while aman regards only 
abstract scientifick facts, a woman looks only at the person in whom 
they are embodied. Even in childhood, the girl loves an imitation of 
humanity, her doll, and works for it; the boy gets a hobby-horse or 
tools, and works with them. But the noblest quality wherewithal na- 
ture has endowed woman for the good of the world, is love—that love 
The child is the olyject of 


and answers thein only by complaints 





which seeks he sympathy and no return. 
love, and kisses and watching ; 
and anger; and the feeble creature, that requires the most, repays the 
least. But the mother gives on; her love only grows stronger, the 
greater the need and the greater the unthankfulness of its object—and, 
while fathers prefer the strongest of their children, the mother feels 
most love for the most feeble and garrulous, 

PRIDE AND VaNITY.—Good 
are always in bloom, produce vanity, a8 is seen In Women, Wils, actors 
und soldiers—while other merits, which, like gold, slumber unseen, 


ities, Which lie on the surface, and 








i depth 





lom and with effect, as stren, 
Men do not place th@mselves, as 


of a pretty woman, whose eyes? features 


and are brought to light sel 
ot mind cause reserve and pride. 





they ought, in the sit 
and dress are like sparkling ornaments which she always wears, and 
whose unremitting brilliance dazzles all who look gn them, as she 
walks the streets. Close behind her walks the learned doctor of di- 


vinity, with all his sense and information locked up from the general 








eye, like a pearl in a thick shell, and no one hnows what he knows— 


but he admires and dazzles himsel! alone 


p arrection.—Why d 





Disa PPoiNnt! » Fate, that often bestows 











} housands of souls on a cor queror or tyrant, to be the Sport of his pas- 
sions, so often deny to the tenderest and most { ine hearts one kindred 
4 one on which to lavish their affections’ Why is it that Love rust so 
| often sigh in vain for an olyect, and Hate never? 

UsELEss PRECEPTS ost precepts of parents and teachers aré 


lost sight of at the very tim) =when tt ts important to observe them—as 


the label, “shut the door,” is tnvisible when the door is opened widest, 





| and thrown back against the wa 
| MINUTE INSTRUCTION.—All! that is needed is to craft the tree 7 


perly, not to inoculate every bough, and count every leaf, and colour 
the blossoms—this Nature will do for herself 
Lanevaces.—To learn nothing but languages is to spend one’s mo 


iverin 





ney in buying fine purses to hold it; or, to study the Lord’: 


thout pravir 
thout pray 





all the tongues, wi 
Parents.—The cares of both tather and mother are necessary to 
form a child’s character, as Harmony was the daughter of Mars and 
Venus 
INFLUENCE OF FEMALES 


The names of countries and cities are 


it is -—- who 


It is not so important what the head Ts filled 





& generally feminine ; and does not this signify t 
furm them ? 

Fase EDUCATION 
with, as that a should not be empty 


nothing is so dangerous ina gla- 


cier as the cavities 
THe neart.—!n women, the heart is the citadel, and all the rest 
I ' ' . 


mere suburbs; in men, an inconsiderable outwork, which can be los 
without mjuring the strength of the place 


OpsTINacy oF woven.—The steadfast man vields more readily to 


argument than the sensitive and mutable woman—as lichtni 





quicker through solid substances than through thin air 


Earcy mwaturity.—The feelings, ike flowers and butterflies, last 


longer the later they are delaved 
OVER-TEACHING The mind, like the mules on the Alps, is best 
left wholly to itself when ina slippery place —there is then less dan- 


ger of its stumbling than if it is hasty checked 


TASTE IN pREss.—Women always show more » adorminz 
others than themselves; and the reason is, that tl ms are ithe 





their hearts—they read another's better than they can their own, 


SELF-PRAISE.— We should beware of dwelling on the numberof our 


good qualities. It was Ai David's counting his subjects that de- 
prived him of them 

Mvusicn.—Musick is the only one of the fine arts in which xt only 
man, but all other animals, have a common property—-mice and ett 


phants, spiders and birds. 


A CHILD AT PLAY WITH A WATCH. 





Mes. Oscoon, | wes Sarvent Locke, of Boston, has 





long been known to che domestivk circles of that city as a lady of fine 
tellect, and of exquisite taste, feeling, and faacy She is sposen of 

ss One Vet very vounz, and whose fine sensililities will sufler no abate- 

ment, while her mental powers will be rapidly strengthened and deve 


ed by the Intercourse w lich she is now enjoving in England with some o 
urs of the age. The London Sun, in noticing 
zine, says, “ As a specimen 


lines on achild at play with 





ghing at Time, in thy sweet babv clee* 
yo his pit sto tre k with thee ’ 
i those sha A less, ent eves 
“ ! atid ari st st 
tha eek Ww r ' hairr es 
sa ving * peep” with the ses 
ow press wit! kisses and wa 
ihn kint soft-wreathing a 
fan eXquts swe hess 
et i > te ‘ . 
! autiful « 
in nied, ’ ' 
we iV to gua the ! i 
tw ¢ 1 v 4 t 
yown Eiilen’ Hiss e, winch to me 
» a0 solemn. makes : k . 
me SOUNnGS feel Lhe ‘Ss anney, 
¢ e tick of the sty sold tot 
’ thee, mv essed, mv own 
thou feelest fis frown 


as he Wanders witht e, 





wnl @ fairy ste; 





And sttil throu i seasons, in storms and tair weather 


May Time and Ellen be playmates together 
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@ro READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





If the author of the burlesque, “ Conclusion of Ernest Maltravers,” ceres about 
continuing a controversy, in regard to which we have already expressed our tn- 
| difference, he ought to reply tn the columns where Ais * John Smithiana” give 
Aum a right, wn all courtesy, to be heard.—* Jocko” should have appeared im 
this number, but a late fire in the printing-office destroyed the first part of his 
entertamming history, with other manuscripts equally valuable —* Marius,” 
with other light matter, awatt their turn. —** Omobra”™ worl find the first number 
of hws desultory readings in to-day's Mirror. Our readers wil) unite with ws 

tn gwwag @ cordial welcome to his entertaining and versatile pen 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1838 


» . , , 
u> The late tire in our printing-oflice will account for the delay 


m the issuing of this and the previous number 


Dunlap's Hist ry of New-York.—We rejrce to learn that the 
venerable My Dunlap is advancing rapiciy in his great work His 


* History of New-York for schools,” which may be considered the 


germ of the larger one, has already been some months before the 
pubhick, and wlule giving the most perfect satisfaction as a school 


manual, or epitome of the annals of our state, has e1 ed those fa- 





muiliar with uils, to form some idea of the interesting and curi- 
ous matter Which the author will hereatter lav betore the publick, 
when all lus researches are completed Ihe History of New-York 


will then, we hesitate not to say, be lound lneore interesting than that 


of any state m the Umon; and in venturmy the remark, we bv no 
means forget the no le maternals that Virgima and Massac jusetts 
pau 

, ‘ 


with which some of their modern sisters can enric! 


afford to the losoj hick and statesinan-like commentator, or the 


varied inciden 
} 


the pages of the romantick annalist There are pecu 


iar features in 


the early lustorv of New-York, which, though sunilar to others in the 


i 


records of al! the old colonies, tn her alone are blended m one striking 





historical picture. ‘Take the composition of her carhest European pa 


pulation with the attendant diversity of ch 


| iracter, as an instance. Be 


old the cavaliers of Virginia, the Huguenots of Carolina and the Pu 
! t u ’ g 
ntans of New-England planting themselves among the Hollanders 


Observe these same Hollar 





upo rT tide-waters Ss, Instead ol 


confining themselves to the Atlantick shores as did other colomt 


for more than a century, ascending her nvers, crossing her moun 





lans 





1, waving v a warlike 





tween lhbeim- 


selves and the coast, establishing settlements in remote valleys ; push- 


great lakes, and forming alliances jor war and 


commerce with tribes, whose canoes first launched upon the water 


courses of New-York, tloated by the bloody sheres of Kentucky. upon 


the boisterous waves of Michigan, and through the bloom r prairies 
] } ] T ba Yr ! 
of Ilimeis look DUl a hall cen vin advance and see this varied 


ns so many hosule straims of European blood com 


race In Whose Ve 
ingle d. thehits if the battles of the continent with the veterans of chi 
valro France, who find another Flanders m her deep forests and 
Look again and again upon this battle-field of 
three wars; mark the mtant empire torn by political dissensions, al 


Vv ihe ev and the reward of the bigoted lovalist or zealous 





riot; while her soil, e1 sanguine d with ali the horrours of frontier 


varfare, is sull ffampled by its original lords—the martial race who. 


hke with friend and toe, stl exults in the conflict of the ele 


ments though it pertsh in the storm Look yet once more upon the 








. 
shifting canvass, and sce the iron energies, braced by continual ex 
ereise and nerved with the strength of a hundred conflicts, expand 
ner th ives in the arts of peace, with a vigour so Clastick and irre 





sistible, that it seems only now to have found the fitting tield for its 
OXNECICISe Behold a single member ef our new confederacy rival 


f not surpasstug, the oldest and most powerful empires of Europe im 


the grandeur of her internal umprovements ; while strat 





ports from every country in chlristendom, and thé 





prea 
of her conmunerce throughout the worid 4 Wi o, When he remenibers 


the bret tine that has been consumed ges of this his- 





torical drama, will not acknowledge that the theme rs equally bold, 


reciats 


w- York 


v to do it pustice as those of Mr. Du 


varied, and peculiar’ As one evety way calculated to ay 


the subject of his labours, we rejoice that the History of Ne 


has fallen into hands so like! 


India-rubber.—W ere vou ever m at Mr. Smith's, sixtv-six Chat- 

















ham-street, reader’ You answer with a cold in vour head, and 
we Know at once you were not Lose not a moment »toM 
Smith's '—vgo!' and when vou have seen the elastick wonders of 
d had that sore throat, wlich troubles*you, cured by 
ar he will farnish vou, sit down and write an ode te 
ostrophise the r itr jorests where it crow 
the gental skies that fosterthe dropping gum ; the swart ministers w 
gather it; the skillful! t fashion it 0 CUMING shapes 
think, when imimortaiizing the caterers jor your comlort s er 
climes—think; we say, of * Mr. Smith, sixtvesix Chatham-street he 
is the enchanter, the Merlin, the magician, the Faust, whe ‘ 
art has cor r d the varilorm creation, ! 4 its roves es 
from the depths of Brazilian wsts; 3 enw n our 
-W ( vers, « cot eure 
and kul fevers, thro ( this favo rep ] t va: 
given elasticity to es ed r ¢ the wane ‘ 
fairy foot of the belle far more etiicrently than did the co cl 
of Raleigh the mayestick sole of Elizabeth But go and visit 
rsenai ol w rs—uais catacombs ¢ curosities—w here | 
er les embalmed in more shapes than ever Levptuan priest ha 


oarded up to puzale a ¢ a t 


ampoihon. Gro, reader, to sixty-six ( 





aain-street 


Queen Victoria.—This young woman—we mean no disrespect to 
her majesty by the phrase—for queeniiness is, after all, but one of 
the attributes of woman—seems to fill more space in the hearts of 
our sex than any member of her own that ever graced a throne. In 
England, indeed, she has lent new life to royalty—she has given 
new fervour to each hiegeman’s loyalty—and many a stubborn knee 





has bent to her as suveraine, that never would have bowed in fealty 


to her crown upon the head of another, The truth is, that the stout- 


est among us, as our fair readers perhaps know, yield the most 


government '—lhke theold Paladin in trouba- 


readily to ** petticoat g 


dour story, who, though ** the most stalwart knight that ever stroke 


with sworde, was still the gentlest he, m ladve's bowere, t ever 





trode the hall of dalhanee It is not the less curious, however, 


observe the interest and sympathy which we reasoning rr means 
manifest continually m all that concerns this princely favourite of 
Fortune. Her movements are watched and commented Upon In vur 
weWspapers With an cagerness that has never been exh 


became a nation 


eard to her pre decessors since we and, to come 
cown to an humbie, but nuine test Of popular tee , we tind 
scarcely one of the carmers’ addresses on the New-Year's Day just 


passed, but contain some warm-hearted compliment to “the Island 








Queen One Yankee poet, not having the tear of radicalism betore 
lus eves, exclaims 
“| she rule w ‘ ry Nay 
A " er subjects e repay 
r ‘ s 
\ ent As the ‘ ‘ 
j © me where e! ‘ 
‘ every Britieh que 
Arn other t t ican sj ul « to evin 
pat «wit ‘ cm su nents of st s, howe they tia 
‘ t ! t n ! } t | ‘ le i s ‘ ‘ ‘ int 
with the orte ‘ ver sal t grad un f “ s 
theer eaw ' > ! * 
1 ‘ ! ts ' ' “ 
The v™M i the shrew ! 
A . \ wote se ne We ess 
l s é i ts Thee eneath thelr sway 
A «5 , juers every 
Sweet it while the ow ! 
“ ea thy ‘ ¢ lvwaves 
‘ ‘ ies trom the flow urine 
! ‘ pcense, to the favouring shies 
4 ave we ‘ ! st aly 
“ wes \ sform d to role ‘ t 
t ‘ w wets va t * et i 
la every a {the youthtul quee 
f 8 Cpe ‘ Lndert ead s } ‘ ong 
the 1 Ss, stating that i cnious clu t I ‘ \ 
lo er many expe nents, that a voul luced bw ole city 
es Voss ecame | 0 as at t ode i j 
ong | «, of three inches by y, from w \ ey od 
olherwise act pron bya Valiick | \ il 
s won ed ‘ r | poi his apartment, « ole it 
t so ssive to ‘he eve, as that of the s« tla st 
re ous re arene mi this vilosophical f vc & ta 
. sed ik n that the Pre overt ‘ 
! t s a sul ine ad con v ‘ ‘ 
world to vowe uatats expense We 
no ‘ t whe mi Will not ae ente 0 enment 
with Lo * cs] ‘ t ones | Ma \ " ‘ 
to k well ene ’ r Wavy, is Hot afte ‘ d 
up to be by ‘ d icllows the pou sie on ‘ en ( 
streets in total darkness when the tathers of the city have ost ce 
pended upon her to save the expense of lan it An i il 
hes like this mught, to be sure, be overlooked uti hhelweriy old 
so omehow behind lhe ave meve olber re ‘ t 
4 we must ave “ patent-t elect \ ch 
tessence-« wonshine to cul iten the eve 8 ut 
\ ‘ iw —We have freq tly had occ »speak of 
the s of our countr or thas be 1 terme the arte 
\ ‘ 1 ‘ ‘ to reco i ae 
; nla ' Va ol sj pens beto therm oul ‘ 
ee Va wile ‘ sith wte ‘ is ty re the 
‘ ‘ \ t s 4 ' v md te til i lit 
: ‘ it our we datedy \ ‘ v 
e tr ‘ ‘ | cat \ ’ 
1 ;e | 
ry i “ in 
ae lis to the ' ot the 
1 ius native lane ‘ stubyee 
i sa Very credi ie ‘ ris ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ the pre 
duction ef an amateur, © remerk Phe prctureseuc d cha 
racteriatick architecture of * Wolfs > Roost,” the ancient name of 
t ef vy renovated reside e, 1s most skilfully depicted bw the 
} Vy , : ’ e os p 
and of Mr. Lossing, Ws pe to ser ippear in some Of Our pop 
rma es or pitt-tn 
Controre ‘ ar-siphicdne ‘Well, deacon, what d Vou 
hn ‘ in Ssavs ain oul ‘ al yund Oh, I don't 
know, the cap s a violent characte What did he say?’ 
\W say wv we ‘ od there asf rast ves 
‘) t ‘ ‘ {Gd sy if 
, Well ; my life, I 
| , ais * the Common Sx AA stant, and [P 
k Ins ) i ¢ " , ’ y periodical, published 
( 1 «a A i] " \ ff cunts P 
| ‘ at f | 4 
i ( heap ¢ ui Conscience 
Turn al Ant ish paper states that ar Irish tradesman, 
\ ma lie we ¢ vw procession to Guildhall, has proposed to let 
windows of hus house to such as would Like to see the queen 


a 
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LOV#S RITORNELLA—A DUET FOR THEM LUTE. 
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THE LAPSE OF TIME. 


BY WILLIAM €, 


BRYANT. 





Lament who will, in fruitless tears, 
The speed with which our moments fly, 
[ sigh not over vanished years— 
But watch the years that hasten by. 
Look, how they come !—a mingled crowd 
OF bright and dark, but rapid days : 
Beneath them, like a summer cloud, 
The wide world changes as I gaze. 
What! grieve that time has brought so soon 
The sober age of manhood on?! 
As idly might | weep, at noon, 
To see the blush of morning gone. 
Could I give up the hopes that glow 
In prospect like Elysian isles— 
And let the charming future go, 
With all her promises and smiles? 
The Future!—cruel were the power 
Whose doom would tear thee from my heart; 
Thou sweet'ner of the present hour ; 
We cannot—no, we will not part. 
Oh, leave me still the rapid flight 
That makes the changing seasons gay— 
The grateful speed that brings the night, 
The swift and glad return of day ; 
The months that touch with added grace, 
This little prattlerat my knee, 
In whose arch eye, and speaking face, 
New meaning every hour | see ; 
The years that o'er each sister land, 
Shall lift the country of my birth, 
And nurse her strength till she shall stand 
The pride and pattern of the earth ; 
Till younger commonwealths, for aid, 
Shall cling about her ample robe, 
And from her frown shall shrink afraid 
The crowned oppressors of the globe. 
True, time will seam and blanch my brow ; 
Well, b shall sit with aged men, 
And my good glass will tell ime how 
A grizzly beard becomes me then. 
And should no foul dishonour lie 
Upon my head, when | am gray, 
Love yet shall watch my fading eye, 
And smooth the path of my decay. 
Then haste thee, time—'tis kindness all 
That speeds thy winged feet so fast : 
Thy pleasures stay not till they pall, 
And all thy pains are quickly past. 
Thou fliest and bear’st away our woes— 
And as thy shadowy train depart, 
The memory of sorrow grows 
A lighter burden on the heart. 


VARIETIES, 


A HEART IN THE RIGHT PLAce.—TI am wedded, Coleridge, to the 
fortunes of my sister and my poor old father. Oh, my friend, I think 
sometimes, could I recall the days that are past, which among them 
should I choose! Not those * merrier days’—not the “pleasant 
days of hope”—not those “wanderings with a fair-haired maid *— 
which I have so often and so feelingly regretted; but the days, 
Coleridge, of a mother’s fondness for her schoolboy. What would 
I give to call her back to earth for one day ; on my knees to ask her 
pardon for all those little asperities of temper, which, from time to 
time, have given her gentle spirit pain; and the day, my friend, I 
trust will come. There will be time enough for kind offices of love, 
if heaven's eternal year be ours. Hereafter, her meek spirit shall 
not reproach me. Oh, my friend, cultivate the filial feeling !—and 
let no man think himself released from the kind “ charities” of rela- 
tionship. These shall give him peace at the last. These are the 
best foundation for every species of benevolence,— C. Lamb's Letters 


Two aGainst Two.—A gentleman, of the name of Man, residing 
near a private madhouse, met one of its poor inhabitants, who had 
broken from his keeper. ‘The maniack suddenly stopped, and, rest- 
ing upon a large stick, exclaimed, “* Who are you, sir!” ‘The gen- 
tleman was rather alarmed, but thinking to divert his attention by a 
pun, replied, “I am a double man; 1 am Man by name, and man by 
nature.""—** Are you so'” rejoined the other; “ why, [ama man 
beside myself, so we two will fight you two. He then knocked 
down poor Man, and ran away. 


CeLesratep TaiLors.—England has produced many a tailor, 
who was anything but the “ninth part of a man.” Among them 


| Sir John Hawkwood, usually styled Joannes Acutus, from the 


sharpness of his needle, or his sword, leads the van. The arch 
Fuller says, he turned his needle into a sword, and his thimble into 
a shield. 


| tailor in London, pressed for a solder, and then, by his spirit, rose 


to the highest command in foreign parts. He served under Edward 
the third, and was knighted. He showed proofs of valour at the 
battle of Poictiers, and gained the esteem of the Black Prince. He 
finished his glory in the pay of the Florentines, and died, full of 
years,.in 1394. His native place (Hedingham, Essex) erected a 
monument to his memory in the parish church. Sir Ralph Black- 
well was his fellow-apprentice, and knighted for his valour by Ed- 
ward the third—married his master's daughter, and founded Black- 
well Hall. John Speed, the historian, was a Cheshire tailor. His 
merit, as a British historian and antiquary, is indisputable. John 
Stowe, the antiquary, born in London, 1525, was likewise a tailor. 
In his industrious and long life he made vast collections, as well for 
the history and topography of his native city, as for the history of 
England. He lived to the age of eighty, and died in poverty 
Benjamin Robbins was the son of a tailor, of Bath; he compiled 
Lord Anson's voyage, and had great knowledge in naval tacticks 
The first man who suggested the idea of abolishing the slave-trade, 
was Thomas Woolman, a Quaker and a tailor, of New-Jersey. He 
published many tracts against this unhappy species of trade; he 
argued against it in publick and private, and made long journies to 
talk to individuals on the subject. 
land, he went to York, in 1772—caught the small-pox and died, 


He was the son of a tanner, was bound apprentice to a, 


Navticat wir.—A commander in the navy once had an unraly 
sailor brought before him, and after an investigation had taken place, 
the sailor was ordered to be put in irons until the morning. When 
he was brought up next day, the boatswain was ordered to do 
his duty, when the prisoner, recollecting that the captain had a great 
aversion to cats, offered the following petition, which saved him from 
undergoing the punishment : 

* By your honour’s command, 

A culprit I stand, 
An example to all the ship's crew : 

I'm pinioned and stript, 

For to be whipt, 
And if I'm Sogged ‘tis my due. 

A cat, | am told, in abhorrence you hold— 
Your honour’s aversion is mine. 

If a cat with one tail makes your stout heart to fail, 
Pray save me from one that has nine.” 

A PHILGSOPHICAL REPLY.—A man of learning had the misfortune 
to have his house burnt down, in which a very excellent library made 
part of the conflagration. Hs friends were very assiduous in using 
topicks of consolation to him on this calamity. “I should have 


| reaped very little advantage from my books formerly,” replied the 


In the course of a visit to Eng- | 


October seventh, in sure and certain hopes of that reward which | 


heaven will bestow upon the sincere philanthropist. 
Femace resotution.—The gazette of Augsburgh for January. 


1820, gives a singular account of the heroism and presence of mind || 


displayed by the daughter of a game-keeper, residing in a solitary 
house near Welheim. Her father and the rest of the family had 
gone to church, when there appeared at the door am old man, appa- 
rently half dead with cold. Feeling for his situation, she let him 
in, and went into the kitchen to prepare him some soup. Through 
a window which communicated trom the room she had left him in, 
with the kitchen, she perceived that he had dropped the beard he 
wore when he entered ; that he now appeared a robust man; and 
that he was pacing the chamber with a poniard in his hand. Find. 
ing no mode of escape, she armed herself with a chopper in one 
hand and the boiling soup in the other, and, entering the room where 
he was, first threw the soup in his face, and then struck him a blow 
with the hatchet on his neck, which brought him to the ground 
senseless. At this moment, a fresh knock at the door occasioned 
her to look out of an upper window, when she saw a strange hunter, 
who demanded admittance ; and on her refusal, threatened to break 
open the door; she immediately got her father’s gun, and, as he 
was procceding to put his threat in execution, she shot him through 
the right shoulder, on which he made his way back to the forest. 
Half an hour after, a third person came, and asked after an old man 
who must have passed that way. She said she knew nothing of 
him ; and after useless menaces, if she did not open the door, he 
also proceeded to break it in, when she shot him dead on the spot 

The excitements of her courage being now at an end, her spirits 
began to sink, and she fired shots and screamed from the windows, 
until some gens-d’armes were attracted to the house; but nothing 
would induce her to open the door until the return of her father 
from church. 

Terkisu superstitions.—A very singular custom is, that of 

pouring water where any one has fallen, to prevent a recurrence of 
the accident on the same spot, which is religiously observed by the 
lower orders ; as well as flinging stones at the body of a decapitated 
criminal, in order to secure the dreams of the spectator from an in- 
trusion of the ghastly object. No Turk of the lower ranks ef so- 
ciety ever passes a shred of paper which may chance to lie upon his 
path; he always gathers it up with the greatest care, as the popular 
belief leada him to place implicit faith in an ancient superstition, 
that all paper thus obtained will be collected after death, and seat- 
tered over the burning soil through which he is to pass to paradise; 
and that, consequently, the more he is enabled to secure, the less 
suffering he will have to endure hereafter. 
. A cay cornarro.—A friend tells a good story of a fellow of North 
Carolina. Having been put in jail for marrying thirteen wives, he 
made his escape, and was seen three or four days afterward, by a 
gentleman who recognized him. The gentleman, anxious to secure 
the reward offered for his apprehension, invited him to his house to 
dinner, and then slyly slipped out in pursuit of a constable; but 
great was his horrour, on his return, to find that the culprit had aé- 
sconded with his own wife / 


phiiosopher, *if I could not bear this misfortune without repining.” 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


“Vandeleur; or, Animal Magnetism.’’ Two volumes. Carey, Lea 
and Blanchard. Several scenes from this clever novel will be given 
in our next number. It is evidently the production of a woman, and 
one has some skill in depicting the gentler feelings. She teaches 
a x mntothe young enthusiast. The work is for sale by the 
Car \. 
“Sam Slick’s Opinion of the Yankees.”’ Mr. Slick is a most enter- 
taining rival of his namesake, ** Samivel Velleg;” and our estimation 





| of him has been often manifested by the frequency with which we have 


quoted his pithy sayings. These we are happy to find collected into a 
volume, which, notwithstanding oeceasional tiresome repetitions, must 
he considered an epitome of oracular wisdom, rivalling the writings of 


| Major Jack Downing, in scope and profundity. 


‘Tales from the German,” translated by Nathaniel Greene. 2 vols. 
Here is another book of which we have also shown our appreciation 
by copying so largely from its pages, that our readers must have caught 
enough of the spirit of its contents to impel them to look further into 
it without any additional recommendation we might convey. The 
leisure of Mr. Greene has been well bestowed in making these excel- 
lent translations, and the neat dress in which his publisher has issued 
the book is worthy of his choice moreeaux. 

“The Musick of Nature,” by William Gardiner. Boston. J. R. 
Wilkins and R. B. Carter. We are surprised that this most entertain- 
ing and curious book, which was published in England some five years 
since, has not before been given to the American publick. The varied 
and interesting anecdotes with which it is illustrated, have been going 
the rounds of the newspapers so successfully, that one naturally look- 
ed for the treatise to which they belonged, to follow soon after. “ Gar- 
diner’s Musick of Nature” is an ingenious attempt to prove that what 
18 pleasing in the art of singing, speaking, and performing on musical 
instruments, is derived from the sounds of the animated world. The 
reasoning, though sometimes quaint, and followed by deductions that 
strike one as rather extravagant, ts always plausible. It is most 
amusing, perhaps, when it least convinces ; and the author as often 
entertains us with his gossippred as he instructs and delights with his 
philosophy. 

“The eity of the Sultan, and domestick manners of the Turks.” 
We are indebted to the Carvills fora copy of Miss Pardoe’s popular 
work, to which the numerous extracts from the European journals have 
given a ready passport to the favour of our countrymen. 

“The History of Rome,” from the German of Schlosser, Wachs- 
muth, Heeren, ete. Carey, Lea and Blanchard have just published this 
work in one volume, octavo. 





THE FINE ARTS. 

We have been called to view the paintings made by Mr. James F. 
Freeman, from nature, during, or subsequent to, a short residence in 
Italy. This gentleman, a pupil of the National Academy of Design, 
produced, before his departure, several specimens which attracted pub- 
lick attention, and the approbation of our older artists. He has Seen 
enabled to pass a very short time in France and Italy, and has amply 
justified the good opinion of his talents which his friends had conceive ad. 
Among the pietures, from nature, which he has left with a gentleman 
in this city, we particularly remark a full-length of a little girl, and a 
head of an old man. The force, clearness, and truth of the latter, we 
are free to confess, struck us with astonishment—and it was admira- 
bly contrasted by the delicacy and beauty of the no less forcible and 
clear child. 

We have seen a portrait of the popular voealist, Madame Caradori 
Allan, by Burfurd, soon to be published. It is a striking likeness, and 
will be an acceptable offering to the numerous admirers of this talented 
lady. 
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